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THE TIRE COMPETITION OF 
TOMORROW 


= ESINERE has been —a new kind of competition. 
MIA more advance in Let us compete for more and 


eRe) the art of tire mak- mote public confidence. 
ing in the past five years Let us compete for higher 


than in almost any other and higher quality. 
one thing. Let us compete for still more 


dependable public service. 


Posen SO heat! wl ge This has been the devel- 
TERRES ONGMe © oped U.S. Policy over a 


makers of U. S. Tires is per- od of 

haps aside from the point. The period of many yeats. 

concern of the car-owner him- Today at present 

self ishow heisgoingtobenefit. PT*S U. S. Tires 
are the biggest 


* * * ’ 
money’s worth 
any motorist 
ever rode 
upon. 





If tire manufacturers make 
no attempt to outrival each 
other in quality, where does the 
tire user get his consideration? 


The makers of United States 
Tires urge upon everybody— 
manufacturer and dealer alike 








For the production of United States Tires 
there is erected and operating the greatest group 
of tire factories in the world. 

A leadership that has recorded itself 
with the public. The outstanding ex- 
ample of what faithful quality and 
sound economy can do when 
it is patient enough to prove 
itself to a whole nation. 
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United States @ Rubber Company 


Fifty-three The Oldest and Largest Two-hundred and 
Factories Rubber Organization in the World thirty-five branches 
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ONCE A COOK BOY 
NOW A GOVERNMENT’S COUNSELLOR 


The cook boy in a remote Canadian lumber camp was caught off guard. 
“What are you up to?” demanded the boss. 


The boy, startled, crumpled up a sheet of rough paper he had spread on the top of a 
flour barrel. 


“[ve finished my work,” he apologized. 

“What were you doing?’ asked the boss. 

“When I have any spare time, I like to learn,” he explained. 
“Learn what?” 


“To figure and to write.” 


To-day the cook boy is one of the most influential counsellors of the Chinese government. He is the foremost 
producer and exporter of lumber in the United States; is the owner of two fleets of steamers; is the greatest 
individual creator of commerce between the Pacific Coast and the Orient. 

Who was this cook boy? How did he rise to fame and power? His story is more interesting than fiction. 
It is told in 


MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA 


By B. C. FORBES 


This book tells in an intimate way how fifty of Another point revealed by this analysis of the per- 
America’s foremost business and financial leaders of sonnel of America’s ablest business leaders is that 
the present day have climbed the ladder of success. neither birth nor education, neither nationality nor 

religion, neither heredity nor environment are barriers 

Who are the fifty men—men who are making America? —or passports—to success. Work alone counts. The 
In what fields have they made their mark? Are they only caste in America is merit. 
moderately young or are most of them elderly? Were 
their parents poor, moderately circumstanced or What Do You Know About the Industrial 
wealthy? What were the factors, the circumstances, ° 
the methods, the principles that led them to success, Kings? 


wealth and international fame? 
wis What made Carnegie turn to Steel, Rockefeller to Oil 


This book shatters the popular idea that most of the and James B. Duke to tobacco? How did each rise 
highest financial and business positions in the United from obscure positions to kings in their line of en- 
States are held by young men. Only four out of the deavor? How did Morgan become the greatest inter- 
fifty are under fifty years of age. Not only is the national banker of the United States? Who is the 
average age sixty-one, but no fewer than twelve are largest manufacturer of shoes and how did he develop 
seventy or more. the industry? Who saved the Chicago Board of Trade, 

when subjected to terrific bombardment when Britain 

There is encouragement in this fact for those earnest declared war and every other exchange was closed? 
workers who have not yet reached places of conspicuous What is the true story of the telephone? What claim 
eminence. If the right kind of seed is being planted, to fame has James A. Farrell, Samuel Insull, Thomas 
the fruit may ripen by and by. Results are not always E. Wilson, James Speyer, Minor C. Keith, John D. Ryan, 
attained in a hurry. and Julius Rosenwald? 





What Readers Have Said 
SEND NO MONEY NOW “In looking over ‘Men Who Are Making America,’ I 
see it is going to keep me up late at night.”—Cyrus 
A H. K. Curtis, President, Curtis Publishing Company. 
Examine the book at our expense for five days. At “Should be in every library.”— The Waterbury’ 


2 4 Republican. 
the end of that time, either return the book or send “A colossal book.”—S. J. Kaufman, in the New York 
° ° Globe. 
us th . ; 
€ price in full “Each story a real, living, breathing inspiration.” 
—Utica Observer, Utica, - 
$3 00 “A Pantheon of American Business.’—Commerce and 
e Finance, New York. 
“A distinct loss not to read it.”—Financial World, 
New York. 
“A text-book for every business.”—A Portland, 
Oregon, Reader. ; 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK 
MAIL COUPON TO-DAY 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
B. C. Forbes, Editor 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me for examination a copy of MEN WHO 
ARE MAKING AMERICA, by B. C. Forbes. I agree to 
return the book within five days or to send you $3.00. 
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How 


Do You Like 
“FORBES” 


in the New Size? 


Here is the first issue of the more con- 
venient-sized “FORBES,” favored by 
the majority of our readers, who recently 
voted on the question. 


We hope you like it. There are various 
ways to express your appreciation of 
our efforts to make “FORBES” pre- 
eminently an interesting and readable 
magazine of practical usefulness to busy 
business people :— 


(1) You can tell us if you like “FORBES.” 

. (2) You can tell your business friends 
about “FORBES.” 

(3) You can renew your own subscription 
promptly when it expires. 

(4) You can suggest now and then a fea- 
ture or article that would prove gen- 
uinely helpful to you or perhaps benefit 
all business. 

(5) You can send us the names and ad- 
dresses (add business connections if 
possible) of five or ten business friends 
who are most likely to be interested 
in reading a complimentary get- 
acquainted copy of “FORBES.” It 
will be a favor to them and a favor to 


Will YOU Send Ten Names? 


Address: 
Circulation Manager 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





KEEP FOUR SILVER DOLLARS 


IN YOUR POCKET 


and at the end of the year you will still have just 
four dollars, or a hole in your pocket. 
Put four dollars in a subscription to “FORBES” (26 
time-saving, business-informing, thought-stimulating, 
work-inspiring numbers) and before the end of the 
* year you may gain ONE BUSINESS IDEA from a 
single issue that will multiply your $4 investment a 
— (Canada $4.50 a year; Foreign $5 a 
year. 


CUT OUT OR COPY AND MAITI. THIS ORDER BLANK 


“FORBES” 

120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Please send “FORBES” every two weeks for a year starting 
with the next number. I enclose check for % for the next 26 


numbers; or I will remit on receipt of bill. Canada 50c. extra; 
Foreign $1.00 extra. 
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Oe Sn RO OAC AEE CE CUO AT eee Cs eee 


Forbes 4-15-22 
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You Are a 


Philosopher 


Otherwise you would not be a reader of Forbes’ Magazine. 

A PHILOSOPHER IS “A LOVER OF WISDOM” and 
“Forbes” is chuck full of that. 

YOU ARE ALSO A BUSINESS MAN OR A BUSINESS 
WOMAN. Everybody is, for business is BUSY-NESS—it is 
human activity. 

It is that which busies you, no matter what you are doing. 

In view of the above facts, you should not just read, but you 
should STUDY the Business Philosopher. 

Mr. A. F. Sheldon, our Editor-in-Chief, is often referred to 
as the “Blackstone of business.” 

He is universally recognized as “THE FATHER OF MOD- 
ERN BUSINESS BIBLIOGRAPHY.” 

He has done more to scientize SERVICE and SALESMAN- 
SHIP than any other man in the world. 

You need the Business Philosopher—we need you—let’s serve 
each other. 

Send for a free copy of an address by Mr. Sheldon on the 
Rotary Motto “He Profits Most Who Serves Best” and a free 
sample of the BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER. 


The Business Philosopher 


MONROE AVENUE AND SECOND STREET 
MEMPHIS, TENN., U. S. A. 








One of the greatest books on personal eiffciency—Intensely practical— 
vivid—inspiring—invigorating——Digs deep for the man who has reached 
the top as well as the man on the way up. 


KEYS TO SUCCESS 


By B. C. FORBES 


Contains not solely old-as-the-hills platitudes and generalities, but the 
greatest wealth of specific concrete pointers from our most successful 
present day men of affairs that has ever been gathered between two! 
covers. 

B. C. Forbes says, “I do not feel that I have written this book. Its 
authors, rather, are a hundred or more of our best known captains of 
industry, statesmen, writers and a few sages of former days. Much of 
the material comes direct from business men who have become recognized 
as the foremost authorities in their line.” 


Partial List of Contents 


How You Can Develop the Power to Think. How to Develop Power of Language. 


How You Can Develop the Highest Effi- 
ciency in Work. 

How You Can Find or Make Your Oppor- 
tunity. 

How to Develop Staying Powers. 

How to Cultivate Cheerfulness. 

How You May Develop Robust Health. 


How You Can Build Up Good Will. 

How to Develop the Power of Good Judg- 
ment. 

How You Can Develop a Useful Memory. 

How You Can Develop the Power of 
Personality. 

Check-Up on Your Personal Foundations 
for Success. 














A Book you will read and re-read. A Book you will discuss with your 
friends and associates. A Book from which you will quote voluminously. 


Examine This Book FREE 


Let us send you “KEYS TO SUCCESS” for five days at our Send No Money 


risk. If it doesn’t help you—réturn it and we'll still be friends. 
Even If you have finished reading it, within these five days, as you ° 
surely will Merely Mail 
If y t to keep it—Send us your check for $2.00 as t 
_ paymen the Coupon 
FORBES MAGAZINE, F. 4-15-22 
120 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. » J Name ere eee eee ere errr eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee 
Please send me for examination 4 
copy ef KEYS TO SUCCESS, by B. NN ask bs 5055 Kusensd AEB Achaney odawbaetaeenen cooeed 


C. Forbes. I agree to return the 
within five days or to send you $2.00. 





BOOKS | 


Recommended by “Forbe 


for Business Executives 
Postage Prepaid to Anywhere. 





“MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA” 
50 Illustrations. By B. C. Forbes. 500 P. 


Here you meet our modern business giants face te 
face, as B. C. Forbes met them. You can ask Edi- 
son, Patterson, Davison, Vanderlip, Eastman, 
Schwab and 44 others, about their careere—ask 
how they solved the very problems you face. Not 
a common privilege this, to KNOW 50 really 
big men of our time—to study the attributes 
of mind and heart that make for $3 00 
LEADERSHIP  ...ccccccccccccccccoce 





“KEYS TO SUCCESS”—Personal Efficiency 
By B.C. Parva 200000000008 248 Pages 


Intensely practical and inspiring talks on Team- 
work, Initiative, Personality, Judgment, Courage 
and 25 other qualities essential to big-scale busi- 
ness success. A lesson on how to develop each 
quality follows each talk. A gold mine $2 00 
Oe BE ina knkiccsscadericspece webs = 





“PATENTING AND PROMOTING 
INVENTIONS” 


By Melt FV. BOM. .ccccescce 166 Pages 


A thousand patents a week granted by the Patent 
Office at Washington! More than 1,200,000 
Patents granted to date! Less than 10% commer- 
cial successes! This book tells why. Invaluable 
to the Inventor, the Promoter and the $2 00 
ED Gciknunsecuessausansauawereses ‘ 





“THE AXIOMS OF BUSINESS” 
By Herbert N. Casson........ 182 Pages 
(Editor, Efficiency Magazine, London) 


You are familiar with the twelve mathematical 
axioms of Euclid—here you find discussed the six- 
teen basic principles of Trade and Commerce. Not 
until it has axioms or laws or principles that are 
universally known and established can it be $2 50 
said that Business is a Science......... - 





“HUMAN NATURE” 
By Herbert N. Casson........ 182 Pages 


What is the most important thing in the world? 
All methods and systems of Efficiency must be 
based not only upon Science and Industry, but 
upon the facts of what? No matter what your 
business, whether you buy or sell, borrow er lend, 
manage, produce or manufacture, you $2 50 
can’t know too much about Human Nature. 





“MAN TO MAN’—Story of Industrial 
Democracy 


By JORR Tet. os.ccccccsess 249 Pages 


Think of a plan that enabled 168 men to do the 
work 268 did before and still increase the out- 
put! A plan that eliminated labor turnover, 
stopped strikes, reduced working hours and eut 
production costs! What the plan is and how 
it does these things in actual plants $2 00 
We Mi SE oikécnssesesdnacschecas ‘ 





“SOUND INVESTING” 
DY PME CUR os ssscs 00 cede 375 Pages 


No one knows how many thousands of dollars— 
hard-earned savings of years—are wiped out daily 
because investors don’t know 8 things: (1) How 
to Analyze Values; (2) How to Check Up Annual 
Reports; (3) How and When to Buy and Sell. 
Answered in only 3 of the 37 chapters in $2. 50 
this common-sense book ,s 





“FACTORY EFFICIENCY” 
By Herbert N. Casson........ 206 Pages 


The first practical exposition of Scientific Manage- 
ment, written by a Briton en British Soil. Some 
interesting and valuable new points of view on the 
ever-present problem how to increase output, wages, 
dividends and good-will simultaneously. Casson 
emphasizes the faet that ‘‘the very heart and centre 
of Manufacturing Efficiency is—STAND- $2 50 
ARDIZED OPERATIONS” ............. ‘ 
euweweew ee we wwe ew ew ee ee ee - ss = 
(Forbes 4-15-22) 
Order Blank For Your Convenience 


Forbes Magazine, Book Dept., 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me postpaid Books listed on the mar- 
gin of this coupon. I enclose Check (or Money 
Greer) BE Biccccsssss in full payment; or I will 
remit on receipt of books and bill. 
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At Book Stores—or By Mail 








TTT | RONALD aucnuannnennnannaninnatit 
Publications on Business 


Experts in Every Line 
Are at Your Command 
in Ronald Books 


Business Law, by Thomas Conyngton, 
2nd edition 1920 (2nd ptg. 1920). Two 
volumes, 870 pages, cloth, $8.00. 


Accounting Theory and Practice, by 
R. B. Kester. 


Volume I. 1917 (15th ptg. 1921), 607 
pages, cloth, $3.00. 


Volume II. 1918 (10th ptg. 1922), 796 
pages, cloth, $4.00. 


Volume III. 1921, 718 pages, cloth, 





$5.00. 
(Volumes sold separately if desired.) 


Financing an Enterprise, by Hugh R. 
Conyngton. 1921. Three volumes, 667 
pages, cloth, $7.00. 


Effective Business Letters, by E. H. 
Gardner. 1915. (11th ptg. 1921), 376 
pages, cloth, $2.00. 


Mathematics of Accounting and 
Finance, by Seymour Walton and H. 
A. Finney. 1921. (3rd ptg. 1922), 274 
pages, cloth, $4.00. 


Practical Bank Operation, by L. H. 
Langston, 1921. Two volumes, 713 
pages, cloth, $8.00. 


Language for Men of Affairs, by J. M. 
Clapp and J. M. Lee. 1920. (2nd pig. 
1920). Two volumes, 1137 pages, cloth, 
$8.00. 


Auditing Theory and Practice, by R. 
H. Montgomery. 
Volume I. 1921, 730 pages, cloth, 
$6.00. 
Volume II. Ready in July, about 500 
pages, cloth, $4.00. 


(Orders for Volume Two will be filled as 
soon as published) 


Financial Policy of Corporations, 
by A. S. Dewing. 1920. (3rd pig. 
1921). Five volumes, 953 pages, cloth, 
$12.00. 

The Work of the Stock Exchange, 
by E. J. Meeker, 1922, 633 pages, cloth, 
$5.00. 

If you want us to send you any of the 

above books for 5 days examination, 

check the volumes desired and mail 
the list to us. After examination either 
send us the price as shown or return 


the books. 


This Coupon Will Bring 
Catalog Free of Charge 
—— NS 


AUUUNONOUUNERUATALNUONNALLLOLLSLOLLGONOUSEULLORULORURULEEUOEROULUEOPENOUULARULQENONEEUUUNRA TARO LAODL LEQ LLU 
The Ronald Press Company, 
20 Vesey Street, New York. 


Gentlemen:—Kindly send me your 1922 Catalog 
of Ronald Publications on Business. 


(TAS Pr MEG mE RET ET RO PE Te ee 


(To insure correct shipping, please PRINT 
name and address) 
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In Solving - 
Business Problems 


—Take Advantage of 
This Reliable Help 


ys 
> 











In the business field of today—with its difficulties and com- 
plexities—every man is constantly on the alert for new and 
improved methods that have been found successful by 
others. What is more sensible than to take advantage of 
the advice and experiences of outstanding men in business— 
as given in business books? 


But— the books which you select must measure up to the 
highest standards of reliability and practical value. Im- 
portant business decisions must be based on information 
that is absolutely authoritative. It is with full appreciation 
of the responsibility involved in giving counsel on vital 
business problems that The Ronald Press Company pro- 
duces its publications. 


Ronald Books Measure Up To 
The Highest Standard 


They have been prepared by men of recognized authority, 
men who are thoroughly familiar with every aspect of their 
subjects and who can present them in a clear and non- 
technical way. Every volume can be used either for ref- 
erence in an emergency or for careful study where thorough 
mastery of the subject is desired. The value of the service 
rendered is evidenced by the fact that during the last five 
years almost a million Ronald Books have been sold and 
added to the working equipment of American business men. 


The business field covered by Ronald books is practically all- 
inclusive. Among the many standard manuals produced are: 
Robert H. Montgomery’s “AUDITING,” the Fifth Edition of which 
is now being issued; Thomas Conyngton’s “BUSINESS LAW,” 
and “THE FINANCIAL POLICY OF CORPORATIONS,” by A. S. 
Dewing. Every Ronald Book offers you the personal counsel of a 
high authority. It sums up for you and presents in a clear and 
readable way his comprehensive knowledge, and gives you ata 
moment’s notice the benefit of his long experience. It is prac- 
tically equivalent to being able to call in an expert just when 


you need him most. 
Pp Send for Your Copy of 
This Valuable Catalog 


It will give you a definite idea of the contents of each Ronald 
publication and enable you to estimate closely its value to you. 
Each Ronald title is sold on its intrinsic value. In order to give 
you ample opportunity for examination you may hold any Ronald 
book for 5 days after receipt before making your decision. Then 


send.us your check to cover or return the book without further 
obligation. 


-_——————_—.¢—____ ___ 


The Ronald Press Company 


20 Vesey Street Publishers New York 


Publishers of ADMINISTRATION and of 
MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING 
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Business Runs True to Form; 
Outlook Two-Sided 


Stability in Face of Recent Unsettling Happenings 
Proves Inherent Strength—What the Leaders Say 


gent expectations. The trend is 
distinctly. in the right direction, 
but recovery is slow rather than rapid. 

Modest improvement is likely to 
continue through the spring and 
summer months. By fall, conditions 
should be substantially better and the 
year as a whole, promises to prove 
reasonably satisfactory, all things con- 
sidered. 

If one takes only a short-range 
view, improvement in most lines 
seems disappointingly slight. But 
when longer-range comparisons are 
made, the extent of the recovery is 
found to be quite impressive. It says 
much for the inherent strength of the 
general financial and business position 
that recent disturbing developments 
failed to cause any appreciable set- 
back. These unfavorable develop- 
ments were neither few nor unimpor- 
tant. Think for a moment of some 
of the things which have had to be 
contended with. 

The opening of April brought the 
most extensive strike of coal miners 
the country has ever known; soldier- 
bonus maneuvering at Washington 
has been intensely disliked by the 
business community; everybody has 
been and still is in the dark as to 
prospective tariff legislation; cotton 
mill strikes on a very large scale have 
been raging; industry has been re- 
strained by uncertainty over talked-of 
impending reductions in railway 
freight rates; prices have been rising 
in certain directions, but declining in 
cther directions; the foreign trade 
outlook has excited widespread con- 
cern; conditions in Europe have been 
very unsettled, and everyone has 
been at sea over what may or may not 
happen at Genoa; the international 
exchanges, after their remarkable 
rise, have moved irregularly, with 
German marks dipping to the lowest 
level ever touched. And so forth. 

Nevertheless, industry and business 
have moved along unexcited, while 
the security markets have recorded 
new high prices in a great many in- 
stances. 

An excellent summary of recent 
encouraging trends and events, pre- 
pared by the Mechanics & Metals 
National Bank of New York, may be 
appropriately presented here: 

“Current reports show that prac- 
tically every great industry, save 


B exten is fulfilling intelli- 


By B. C. Forbes 


where affected by labor troubles, is 
gaining ground. It is something 
more than simply a shaking off of 
the winter lethargy; the jobbing 
trades in numerous instances report 
an increase in orders not only over 
the recent past, but over the corres- 
ponding period last year; the copper 
trade has expanded, and the steel 
trade, always the most accurate busi- 
ness barometer, has stirred into new 
life after an extremely depressing sea- 
son, some plants working at better 
than 70 per cent. of their capacity, as 
compared with 30 per cent. last sum- 
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MONEY RATES GRAPHIC 


The above chart, prepared especially 
for “Forbes,;’ shows vividly the rise 
and fall in interest rates after the 
money market was released from 
Government “control” in 1919. Time 
money is now quoted at 4% per cent., 
and the indications are that it will 
go lower 


mer and a 1921 average of less than 
50 per cent. 

“General betterment is shown by 
the fact that railway car loadings are 
above one and two years ago, the in- 
crease in the middle of March over 
last year being 17 per cent. Automo- 
bile manufacturers are shipping more 
than twice as many finished cars from 
their factories as at this time last 
year. Building construction, with 
the advantage of an early opening of 
spring, has taken an active start; for 
the middle week of March alone, 
building contracts awarded in twenty- 
seven northeastern states, according 
to a published compilation, amounted 
to more than $70,000,000, this being a 
better record than any previous week 
of 1922, and exceeding the highest 
weekly record of 1921 by 2 per cent. 

“A great number of reasons can be 
given for the tangible improvement 
that is recorded, and for the new 
note of optimism that is being 
sounded in business discussions. 





Principally, these reasons resolve 
themselves into the improved buy- 
ing power of the farmer ; the healthy 
condition in general trade which has 
come through retrenchment and econ- 
omy; the reduced surplus of unsold 
goods which has resulted from the 
prolonged period of deflation and un- 
der-production; and the prospective 
resumption of normal expenditures in 
those lines which, up to now, have 
been retarded. The reinstatement of 
the farmer as a buyer of manufac- 
tured goods has proved the most 
powerful influence bearing on the im- 
provement in business; in an impor- 
tant measure, also, it has been respon- 
sible for disclosing the reduced sup- 
ply of unsold goods on hand.” 

I am hopeful enough to believe that 
the coal and other strikes will not 
prove protracted. 

I am hopeful enough to believe that 
money will continue abundant and at 
least as cheap as it has been re- 
cently. 

I am hopeful enough to believe that, 
although the security markets may 
encounter fairly sharp irregularity, 
the long trend will continue upwards, 
particularly for stocks. 

I am hopeful enough to believe that 
the railway rate structure and railway 
credit will not be demoralized by any 


sensational rate-reducing decrees by 


the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

I am hopeful enough to believe that 
1922 will bring very marked expan- 
sion of building operations. 

I am hopeful enough to believe that 
unemployment will steadily decrease 
rather than increase. 

I am hopeful enough to believe that 
the current year will bring more 
dividend resumptions and increases 
than dividend omissions and reduc- 
tions. 

I am hopeful enough to believe that 
general European conditions will 
shortly turn for the better rather than 
the worse. ; 

I am hopeful enough to believe that 
by Summer the United States and 
Mexico will be on distinctly more 
friendly terms and doing much more 
business with each other. 

I am not, however, very hopeful 
over the tariff outlook. I am not 
even hopeful over Washington’s sol- 
dier-bonus tactics. 

I am not hopeful over the outlook 

(Continued on page 30) 


‘‘With all thy getting get Understanding’”’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


Said a vigorous, successful business man, in discussing 
the general outlook: “This is a time for going out and 
hustling to win laurels for one’s brow ; not for browsing on 
one’s laurels.” That is the keynote progressive men are 
constantly striking to-day. They 
are hopeful, they are confident, they 
are resolute. But they feel that 
supreme effort must be exercised 
and maintained. They are sure busi- 
ness can be secured, but they are equally sure it cannot be 
secured by sitting still and waiting for it to come. The 
bushes need much beating before birds can be bagged. 
The main problem now is not how to effect economy in 
production—that already has been 


LAURELS 

ON THE BROW, 
OR BROWSING 
ON LAURELS? 


“Six days shalt thou labor,” decrees the Fourth Com- 
mandment. Henry Ford has discarded this Command- 
ment by adopting a five-day working week in his factories. 
When Ford, years ago, adopted the eight-hour day pro- 
duction increased. He believes that 
by giving his workers two full days’ 
rest each week production will 
again increase. His .men are to 
work only 40 hours a week. As the 
daily rate of pay is not being raised this new plan means 
that those drawing $6 a day will get only $30 a week 
instead of $36. 

How many working hours a week is best for all con- 

cerned? New England textile 


HENRY FORD 
DISCARDS ONE 
OF THE TEN 
COMMANDMENTS 





attended to; the main problem is 





how to market products, how to 
drum up orders, how to attract 


$50 for a Title 


“Forbes” is preparing to publish, 


manufacturers are trying to en- 
force a 54-hour week, thus going 
on the opposite track from Ford. 





new customers, how to expand 
selling, distribution and consump- 
tion. The business current is not 
yet running strongly enough to 
justify any resting on oars. The 
concern that contents itself with 
resting on its oars is certain to 
find itself drifting backwards. 
Should red-blooded, go-getters, 
he-men lament or exult over 


in book form, one thousand of the 
best italics paragraphs written by 
B. C. Forbes for these “Fact and 
Comment” pages. Difficulty has been 
experienced im finding a suttable 
title. We want our readers to solve 
this problem. For the title adjudged 
the best sent in—tt should be very 
brief—“Forbes” will pay $50. May 
1 is tsme limit; winner will be 


The happy medium probably lies 
somewhere between the five-day 
week of 40 hours and the six-day 
week of 54 hours. Forty-four 
hours is coming to be more widely 
recognized as standard. And this 
would appear to be reasonable. 
Let every employer get this into 
his mind: Production resulting 
from long hours worked unwill- 


worth-testing conditions? Has not 
the opportunity come for workers 








announced in May 13 issue. 


ingly cannot but be less satisfactory 
than production resulting from 














to prove themselves winners under 
conditions so soul-trying that he who wins is doubly 
victorious? 

* * * 

You are not loyal to yourself tf you are not loyal to 
your organization. 

* * * 

Mexico is still unrecognized by the United States 
Government. Washington’s insistence upon the clearing 
up of certain possible sources of future misunderstanding 
before accepting President Obregon is doubtless far- 
sighted, even though our State 
Department could perhaps have 
adopted a more diplomatic and less 
displeasing tone in its communica- 
tions with our sensitive Latin neigh- 
bor. I find, however, that greater hopefulness is now 
entertained in high circles over the prospect of important 
developments which give promise of composing all exist- 
ing difficulties, both diplomatic and financial. News of 
a distinctly cheering action ought to be forthcoming next 
month. : 

American industrial and commercial leaders are par- 
ticularly anxious to have cordial relations established with 
Mexico. The patience they have all along exercised may 
be rewarded very shortly. That, at least is how matters 
are now viewed in inner circles. 


MEXICAN 
OUTLOOK 
MORE 

HOPEFUL 


shorter hours worked willingly. 

Few human beings in any walk of life exert their 
utmost energy day in, day out, Experts tell us that we 
all possess capabilities far beyond what we actually 
exercise. A willing, cheerful worker, with his heart in 
his job, will turn out more work and more satisfactory 
work in 44 hours a week than an unwilling worker, dis- 
satisfied with his conditions, will turn out in 54 hours. 
It is good business, therefore, for every employer to go 
as far as he possibly can in the direction of reaching a 
working-hour schedule agreeable to his people. In 
nearly every instance where employers have arranged 
to. experiment with shorter hours the experiment has 
proved successful. Harmony and 44 hours a week is 
more profitable to all than discord and 50 or 54:hours a 
week. The Ford experiment of having his people work 
only 250 days a year and rest 115 days will be followed 
with intense interest all over the country. 

* * * 

Remember, the boss will hesitate to put you over other 

men tf these other men don’t like you. 
* * * 

Get your heart right towards your fellow-men and you 
won't have to read books on etiquette in order to know 
how to be mannerly. Artificial manners never ring true. 

* * * 


To get on, learn to get on with other people. 
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Leaders of the striking coal miners. They are, left to right: 















© Paul Thompson 


W.J. Brennan, Philip Murray, John L. Lewis, president of the 


United Mine Workers of America, Thomas Golden, and Thomas Kennedy 


The demands presented by coal miners were, of course, 
wholly unacceptable alike to the mine owners and the 
public. The miners’ leaders well knew that there wasn’t 
the slightest chance of wages being increased 20 per cent. 
above the war-time level. Their demands were made 

merely as a counterblast to the pro- 


COAL posals of the employers. Had the 
— mine owners throughout the country 
GUILTLESS shown a sincere desire to get to- 


gether with the workers, there 
would have been at least a chance that an amicable settle- 
ment could have been reached. Some of the operators, 
however, reasoned that they would never have a better 
opportunity to “go to the mat” with the miners and “lick 
them to a standstill.”” Some victories, hawever, can be 
won at too great a cost. 


While the majority of the public doubtless favor action 
which will bring lower prices for coal, the feeling is 
widespread that the mine owners have not acted with 
business statesmanship. The public, indeed, feel more 
bitter against mine owners than against the miners. The 
mine owners may succeed in winning their own way on 
this occasion, but they will not emerge from the warfare 
with any glory. 

The history of the anthracite industry is such that the 
future of the industry cannot be viewed with equanimity. 
The coal magnates did so many things they should not 
have done for a long period of years that it will be ex- 
tremely difficult for them to convince the American public 
that they are now anxious to do the right thing. But 
unless and until they can disarm much of the public’s 
suspicion and hatred, they will not occupy an enviable 
position. The present trouble, nc matter what its upshot, 
cannot raise these powerful interests in the esteem of the 
public, because the public now feel that arbitration ought 
always to be tried before warfare, entailing dislocation 
and demoralization, is declared. 

eos 


The worker who cuts down his effort cuts down his 
character. 
ia Sit 


If you keep on treading the right track, you are lskely 
some day to get an unexpected “Isft.” 


. other countries, ought to be done. 


After outbursts of peculiarly childish quarreling and 
snarling, the. Senate finally ratified the various important 
agreements formulated at the Conference on Armaments. 
Those most familiar with under-the-surface conditions 
surrounding Pacific and Oriental problems declare em- 

phatically that failure to sign the 


TREATY Four-Power Treaty would have 
poll gravely imperilled future peace. 
BY SENATE Under the old line-up Britain was 


tied to Japan. Under the new ar- 
rangement Britain becomes at least as closely associated 
with the United States as with Japan. The Chinese 
authorities are in reality much better satisfied with the 
new arrangement than they let it be known during the 
negotiations. From the best-informed sources I learn 
that there is now reasonable prospect of Japan acting in 
a way which will allay the enmity of the Chinese. 
Although very much wider considérations were involved, 
one result of the Washington conference not to be over- 
looked is the saving which will be effected in naval ex- 
penditures. Crushing taxes upon the common people 
breed revolutions. Anything which can possibly be done 
to lighten taxation loads, in this country as well as in 
Could, for example, 
our own painfully heavy levies on large incomes be drasti- 
cally reduced, enterprise of every kind would be imme- 
diately stimulated. This fact must be kept constantly 
before the Administration, and should also be very lucidly 
and very fully and repeatedly explained to the working 
classes, and the relation between crushing income taxes 
and lack of employment emphasized. 
* * * 
Beware of any immediate profit that will cost you 
future good-will. 
ae 
Are you a throughbred? It has been well said that the 
cart horse goes untsl he can’t go another inch and then 
gives up; that the thoroughbred goes until he can’t go an- 
other inch—and then goes the other inch. 
a. 
Expect disappointments, but scorn defeat. 
a 


Recognize your weaknesses, but don’t meditate upon 
them all the time. 
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In America, more than in any other country, a man’s 
success is too often measured by the amount of money 
he accumulates. A thoughtful, responsible, important 
citizen complained to me that, in a recent article, I cited 
as conspicuously successful men 
only multi-millionaires, and he 
suggested that I give examples of 
genuinely successful men who 
haven’t attained great wealth or 
made the attainment of great wealth one of their ambi- 
tions. I gladly comply with this suggestion. 

Twenty years. ago it was more common to measure 


SUCCESSFUL 
MEN NOT 
ALWAYS RICH; 
SOME EXAMPLES 


FORBES for April 15, 1922 


offers of dazzling salaries from business corporations and 
other private interests, and voluntarily denied themselves 
opportunities to take up private practice and thus earn 
large amounts of money. ‘These men have elected to 
remain in obscurity and in modest circumstances solely 
because they realized that they could be of greater service 
to mankind in their poorly paid positions. 

Not so long ago a very successful New York lawyer, 
moved solely by an unselfish desire to render useful public 
service, agreed to become a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at one-fifth what he could make 
by practicing his profession. This is Mark Potter. This 





success solely by money than it 
‘is to-day. Success now means 
achievement rather than 
accumulation. It is coming to 
be recognized that the real test 
in future will not be how much 
a man has grabbed and grasped 
for himself, but how much he 
has contributed to the well- 
being of the human family. 
Success, in other words, is com- 
ing to be measured by service. 
The man who hereafter leaves 
as a monument nothing but a 
huge pile of gold will be looked 
upon as having failed to fulfill 
his opportunities for worth- 
while service to his fellow- 
mortals. 

There will doubtless come to 





your mind the names of men 
you know who have accom- 
plished much without reaping 
any great financial reward. 


The man who is now 
generally classed as the greatest 
American ever born never 
possessed wealth — Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The greatest of modern Americans never made wealth 
his goal, but devoted virtually his whole life to public 
service—Theodore Roosevelt. 

One of the noblest Americans of our own day refused 
several offers of $50,000, and at least one for $75,000 
a year, in order to serve his fellowmen at a salary so 
small that when he died he did not possess even a few 
thousand dollars. The worth and the success of this un- 
mercenary citizen so impressed themselves upon all who 
‘knew him that, but for the fact that he was born in 
‘Canada, he probably would have been called upon to 
‘become a candidate for the presidency of the United 
States. This man was Franklin K. Lane, who, after 
public service in various fields, became Secretary of the 
Interior in the last administration. He was so highly 
regarded by his friends that, when they learned that he 
had been unable to provide for his family, they promptly 
and cheerfully raised a generous sum as a tribute to his 
memory. 

Not only during the war, but before and since, many 
scientists, chemists, engineers, doctors and others serving 
institutions of learning or philanthropy have refused 


H. GORDON SELFRIDGE 
American-born owner and founder of London's 
greatest department store, who is now in this 

country to study business conditions 


same public body for many 
{ : years had another member—E. 
E. Clarke—who also served 
through public-spiritedness, 
preferring the $10,000 a year 
attached to this office to the 

$50,000 he was offered by a 

private employer. 

Take the case of Major- 
General Crowder, now on a 
vitally important public mission 
in Cuba. In the judgment of 
Lord Northcliffe, who had 

‘ unique opportunitiés for finding 
out what was what, General 

Crowder performed the great- 

est feat of the whole World 

War. This fine example of 

manhood gladly renounced all 

opportunities for gaining glory 
and fame and advancement on 
the battlefields of Europe in 
order to stay at home and toil 
night and day, behind the 
scenes, to work out America’s 
selective draft plan, which 
functioned with a smoothness 
and a success which were the 
marvel of other nations. 
Although he has not become a popular idol, who shall 
deny that Enoch Crowder has not achieved noteworthy 
success ? 

When you go to the dentist and he applies a local 
anaesthetic before operating you probably never stop to 
ask who made it possible to deaden the pain by this safe, 
simple method. Dentists themselves, however, recently 
decided to honor this benefactor of the human race by 
tendering him 2 ccmplimentary dinner. He is Dr. 
Halstead, chief surgeon of Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
Baltimore. 

And so one could go on and on, bringing to the light 
noble, self-sacrificing men of the most worthy achieve- 
ment who, measured by the dollar yardstick, have been 
sorry failures, but who in reality have attained the most 
worth-while success. It would be well were the careers 
of such men held before the youth of America more fre- 
quently, since the world needs able, self-sacrificing 
students, physicians, scientists, chemists, teachers, public 
servants and others who are content to make service, not 
riches, their life’s goal. In days to come the people will 
honor such men more and accumulators of wealth less. 





(© Paul Thompson 
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DEPRESSIO™ 








A LONG TIME SAYING GOOD-BYE 
Uncle Sam—“Hurry Up, Dear, Miss Prosperity’s on the Phone” 
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Do you not know some men who might be called 
murderers of business? Business-killers have been 
altogether too numerous during the last eighteen months. 
‘Most of us have among our acquaintances fellows who 

have done their worst to prevent 
MURDERERS business from exhibiting greater 
OF signs of life. They have carried 
BUSINESS around doleful countenances and 

have spread still more doleful senti- 
ments. Then there is another type of murderer of busi- 
ness—the political type. How about some of those who, 
for purely political motives, have championed the dis- 
bursement of billions of dollars as a bonus to soldiers at 
a time when such action would kill recovery in business 
and employment? How, too, about those guilty of flout- 
ing the new budget by tagging on to it a $15,000,000 
“pork barrel”? How, also about some of the tariff 
schemers in and out of Congress? How, likewise, about 
politicians and officials at Washington who have striven 
to frustrate the carrying out of Government economies 
calculated to lighten the tax burden which bears so 
heavily upon business and, consequently, upon employ- 
ment? Moreover, how about coal miners’ leaders who 
demand a 20 per cent. wage increase and coal mine 
owners who refuse to arbitrate? Is the country not 
justified in regarding all these as murderers of business? 

Read what one of the most successful business men in 
the whole world—Lord Lever- 
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Germany’s super-colossus—Hugo Stinnes—has broken 
out in a new place. The cables for the last two years 
have been telling us of his prodigious plans and acquisi- 
tions and activities in most European countries. Now 

comes news from Argentina that 


HUGO “Stinnes now has important offices 
STINNES : : i : 

oonmune in Buenos Aires and is rapidly 
THE OCEAN building up a large organization to 


handle shipping, coal, and exports 
and imports of all kinds.” He has just sold to the 
Argentine Goverment some eighty ex-naval vessels of 
various kinds and has thus presumably wormed his way 
into the good graces of the Argentine Government. So 
far Stinnes has not invaded the United States on a grand 
scale, It is hinted, however, that he has had trusted 
investigators in this country for many months and that, 
when the time is ripe, he will show his hand here. 
Stinnes is often credited with being the brainiest and 
biggest business giant the world has ever produced. Our 
own Rockefeller and our own Carnegie confined their 
activities largely to one industry. Stinnes, according to 
the tales constantly told, has become the Rockefeller and 
the Carnegie of more than half-a-dozen major industries, 
including shipping, coal, publishing, importing and export- 
ing, iron, electricity, etc. ‘He is the Government,” Germans 
also have said. Writers portray Stinnes as a sort of demi- 
god, a superman of supetmen, an industrial Napoleon plus. 
Let us hope that Germany 





hulme—said the other day, in 





a speech before an English 


Chamber of Commerce: Two-Line 


has in Hugo Stinnes a business 
leader of extraordinary calibre. 
Her plight is such that she 


Editorials 


“Some time we may be wise 
enough to punish with imprison- 
ment those who attempt to murder 
business, whether they be labour 
leaders, Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer, or governors of the Bank 
of England, just as much as we do 
those who attempt to “murder in- 
dividuals. The attempt to murder an 
individual is a design against the 
life of one person. The attempt 
to murder business is a design 
against the life of a nation, and, as 
it spreads, it becomes an attempt 
against the nations in every part of 
the world. That is what we are 
suffering from.” 


This eminently successful 
business upbuilder added: “We 
do not want any quack reme- 
dies in the way of tariffs. They 
would only deceive us and mis- 
lead us. We do not want any 
quack medicines of any kind.” 
He referred to the heaviness of 
taxation and_ vigorously 
objected to extravagant gov- 
ernmental expenditures, but 
added that there could be some- 
thing worse than all this, 
namely, the failure on the part 
of Britain to “pay to the last 
farthing every indebtedness we 
undertook to win the war.” 

The time has come for all of 
us to become, not murderers of 
business, but boosters of busi- 
ness. 


If the higher our tariff wall, the higher pros- 
perity would rise here, the duty of our law- 
makers would be plain. But it doesn’t work 
out that way. 

* * * 

Genoa may astonish rather than disappoint. 

ees 

Uninformed critics to the contrary, our 
Federal Reserve banking system has been man- 
aged with skill, farsightedness and common- 


Sense. 
* * * 


Taxpayers should squeal over the House’s 
$15,000,000 pork barrel. 

; * * * 

If railroads can hire concerns to do repasrs 
and other work cheaper than they can do the 
work themselves, no law is likely to forbid 
them. 


* * * 
By all means, regulate the sale of firearms. 
* * * 


Acceptances should become acceptable in this 


vountry. 
* * * 


New York got up an unemployment “demon- 


stration.” Twenty-eight was the total attend- 


ance! 
x * x 


It’s some consolation in these days of heart- 
‘breaking taxes to know that our public debt 
was reduced fully one million dollars every day 
during March. 











needs not one but a score of 
such giants. If he can fulfil 
half the expectations formed of 
him, Germany ought to get back 
on her feet domestically and in- 
ternationally within a reason- 
able period. Instead of being a 
menace, as he is often regarded, 
Stinnes may prove to be one of 
the most useful men of modern 
times. Personally, I cannot but 
discount a good deal of what 
is said and written about him, 
about his ramifications and 
about his activities. 

x * * 


A big brain, like a big bank 
roll, is of little use unless put 


to use. 
* * * 


Caruso painstakingly studied 
phonograph records of his songs 
to find how he could improve 
his work. Can you afford to be 
less painstaking in trying to 
improve your work? 

* * * 

Dream, yes. But, also, wake 
up! 

J 

Genuine courtesy springs 
from the heart, not from the 
lips. 
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Why Workers Put Up $1,500,000 
for Mitten, P. R. I. Chief 


“To Win Out, Be Square With Everybody,” Says Traction 
Head, Who Swung Control By 520,637 of 600,000 Votes 


fight to retain control of the 

Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company and pay his men, after 6 
per cent. has been earned on the stock, 
a 10 per cent. bonus for “super co- 
operation.” Results warrant 
the quip of the Philadelphia 
“Evening Ledger,” that in- 
surgent directors, slowly re- 
covering from the shock, are 
now convinced that there was 
a brick in that Mitten.” 

Twelve years ago, at the 
earnest solicitation of P. R. T. 
stockholders, E. T. Stotesbury, 
Philadelphia capitalist, con- 
sented to help the road on the 
condition that he might secure 
the services of Thomas E. 
Mitten, then vice-president 
and general manager of the 
Chicago City Railways. 

If Mitten had been the ordi- 
nary man he would have 
stayed in Chicago, where he 
had already won a comfortable 
berth and high reputation. But 
Mitten isn’t built that way. 
He is a born fighter; trouble 
reacts on him like a spur. 
Keen for the fray, he wound 
up his Chicago affairs in rec- 
ord time. 

At that date—1911—at the 
end of nine troublous years, 
P. R. T. had spent its entire 
$30,000,000 capital and was 
near bankruptcy. Its cars 
were fit only for the scrap 
heap; its power houses couldn’t 
handle the load; its men were thor- 
oughly discouraged —ashamed of 
their jobs—ashamed of the road. 

Two-fisted, four-square, a handler 
of men, Tom Mitten indulged in no 
fanfaronade. He hit right from the 
shoulder. To his men he said some- 
thing like this: 

“We are going to pull this road out 
of the mire, but we’ve got to pull to- 
gether. It’s going to be a long, hard 
pull. Ill be square with you; but it 
means a real fight. We’ve got to show 
the public where we stand. We've got 
to give them service. We've got to 
sell them the rapid transit company 
just as any salesman sells his goods, 
and to do that we must first have 
something to sell. You have prob- 
ably heard a lot of this talk before, 


Te: MITTEN has won his 


By O. D. Foster 


and you may call it ‘bunk.’ It’s go- 
ing to be whichever you make it. 
There’s an investment in this road 
of $30,000,000; that is too much to 
junk. Stockholders haven’t been 
treated squarely, for they haven’t had 





THOMAS E. MITTEN 
President of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, whose fairness so appealed to the men under 
him that they bought 10,000 shares of transit stock 
so that their votes might help him retain control , 


the returns they had a right to ex- 
pect; the public hasn’t been treated 
squarely, for they haven’t had the ser- 
vice they’ve paid for; and you haven’t 
had what was coming to you, because 
every man ought to look at his job 
as the best thing that ever happened 
to him. From to-day on we pull to- 
gether to build a road. Are you with 
me ?” 

Their answer in dollar and cents 
reads after this fashion: 

In 1910, there had been a deficit 
of $1,116,609. But, in the eleven 
years from 1911 to 1921, inclusive, 
P. R. T. has earned a surplus of 
$11,595,494. Of this, $5,846,514 has 
been paid in dividends and $5,748,- 
980 has been put back into the prop- 
erty. 

During this period the only new 


capital available was the proceeds 
of a $10,000,000 bond issue, guar- 
anteed by Union Traction in 1912. 
For this guarantee, Union Traction 
demanded and received absolute title 
to every asset that P. R. T. had, in- 
cluding the Market street “L.” 

Further financing was ac- 
complished through car trusts, 
principal and interest of which 
have been paid out of earnings. 
But when, two years ago, P. 
R. T. sought to raise $3,000,- 
000 more capital by a rear- 
rangement of its car trust is- 
sues, Union Traction refused 
its required assent, unless P. 
R. T. should make over to it 
everything it had acquired 
since the grab of 1911. This 
unfair condition was not met, 
and plans for extensions were 
abandoned. , 

P. R. T.’s annual net earn- 
ing capacity now approximates 
$3,000,000, after paying all 
operating expenses, fixed 
charges, and taxes. This pro- 
vides $1,800,000 for the 6 per 
cent. dividend on P. R. T. 
stock, and leaves fully $1,000,- 
000 for betterments. Expert 
testimony presented before the 
Public Service Commission 
showed that the accomplish- 
ments of men and management 
have represented an annual 
saving to car riders of over 
$16,000,000 ; for a 10-cent fare 
would probably have been 
necessary had the ordinary operating 
methods prevailed. 

To-day 2.55 per cent. of operating 
revenue is required for accident costs, 
against 6.21 per cent. in 1910. Net 
income earned in 1921 was $1,807,- 
292, against the large deficit in 1910. 
Fixed charges now absorb only 23.27 
per cent. of operating revenue, against 
46.27 per cent. in 1910. 

During ten years, nearly 7,000,000- 
000 passengers were carried at an 
average rate of 3.99 cents per pas- 
senger, against 4.13 cents in 1910— 
and Philadelphians ride twice as often 
now as in 1910. 

Passenger cars are now 76 per cent. 
modern, while the remaining 24 per 
cent. have been modernized. In 
1911, 95 per cent. of the cars were 
obsolete and nearly 1,000 of them 
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were of the antiquated four-wheel 
type. 

The actual increase of rides per 
capita in Philadelphia has been 74 per 
cent., against an average gain of 27 
per cent. in Detroit, Cleveland, Buf- 
falo, and Chicago during the same 
period. Short-distance riding on the 


.P. R. T. represents over $7,000,000 


of added earnings per year in excess 
of the rate of increase secured in any 
of the other four cities. 

Car capacity was increased from 
67,908 seats in 1911, to 131,393 in 
1920, a gain of 93.29 per cent., against 
a passenger increase of 75.60 per cent. 
Speed was increased 17 per cent., pro- 
ducing greater frequency and better 
spacing of cars, which doubled the 
effective carrying capacity. 

Car advertising was analyzed and a 
better marketing of the space increas- 
ed the income to more than $400,000 
per annum, against $240,000 in 1910. 

The Employees’ Savings: Fund, 
which represents frugality, sacrifice, 
thrift, effort, and responsibility, now 
totals more than $1,500,000. When 
war workers were spending their 
money like drunken sailors, P. R. T. 
employees were saving systematically. 

But—the 1911 agreement with 
President Mitten, covering direction 
of P. R. T. affairs, expired March 
31, 1922, and its renewal was de- 
pendent on the assent of P. R. T. 
stockholders to the proposed partici- 
pation of employees in the results of 
further co-operation. 

lhito this breach stepped the P. R. 
T. employees. They got their com- 
mittees together. Would President 
Mitten sanction the purchase of a 
million-dollar block of stock, the 
funds to be provided from the sav- 
ings fund? 

“No!” answered President Mitten, 
so emphatically that no one felt the 
suspicion of a doubt. That savings 
fund belonged to women and children 
and victory was not to be bought at 
such price. 

But the men found a way, dnd 

means. There was a surplus of 
$250,000 in their Welfare Associa- 
tion, and 10,000 signatures attested 
the unanimous desire to buy 10,000 
shares. This purchase made P. R. T. 
the only company in the world having 
every employee a stockholder. 
' The fight for control was a fight 
between industry (as represented by 
management) and capital. It was the 
fight of a man who had given the 
best years of his life to working out 
practical, close, heartfelt industrial 
telations between management and 
workers. And he proved his point; 
for, not only had his road grown 
enormously under his management, 
but also, when it came to a show- 
down, his employees stood by him to 
a man. 


When you speak of Tom Mitten in 
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A meeting of the Collective Bargaining Committee of the Philadelphia Rapid 

Transit Company. The Employers’ Committee sits on one side of the room and 

the Employees’ Committee sits on the other. All business is handled jointly 
by the two committees 


Philadelphia, no one is silent. Even 
those who may not be with him are 
for him. 

Here is a revealing little story. 
Five or six years after Mitten had 
taken hold of the P. R. T. quite a 
few antagonistic men stili remained. 
One day a persistent offender was 
making himself obnoxious with loud 
talk and remarks intended to incite 
the men. 

“Mr. Mitten, let me take this agi- 
tator by the neck and throw him out,” 
begged a staunch supporter. “He 
has no place with us.” 


Ten Years Without Strike 


Mr. Mitten strode forward and 
raised his hand. “You don’t under- 
stand,” he said. “It’s all very well 
for you to say, ‘Grab him by the neck 
and throw him out!’ But what are 
Mary and the children going to do? 
Why should I punish them for what 
he has done? They are not re- 
sponsible.” 


A hush fell over the group and 
the man stepped back, shame-faced 
and silent. 


The incident bore fruit, not only 
among the rank and file, but also 
higher up the line. The message went 
out: “Teach them _ co-operation. 
Make them men. One man saved is 
worth a dozen men fired.” 


Yet, with all his leniency, there are 
certain failings with which Mitten 
does not temporize. Intoxication, 
dishonesty, gambling, reckless operat- 
ing, bad accident records, disloyalty, 
and insubordination—these have no 
place in railroading. There is no 
sentimental hesitancy about him; 
when he cuts he cuts clean. And one 
of his rulings is that a deserter shall 
never be taken back. 


In the spring of 1921, the more 
than 10,000 employees of the P. R. T. 
engaged the largest playhouse in 
Philadelphia for two days and gave 
one matinee and two evening per- 


formances to mark a jubilee. All 
the performers were employees, and 
those who paid to see the show were 
members of their families. 


And there followed a big jubilee 
banquet where men who acted as 
spokesmen for the workers of differ- 
ent departments told how they had at 
first received Tom Mitten’s plans for 
co-operative effort with suspicion; 
how they had passed from suspicion 
to admiration of his fearless handling 
of delicate problems and his unbroken 
record of keeping his word. 

When the banquet was at its height 
Tom Mitten was given a beautiful 
leather-bound book in which the en- 
tire group, 10,214 strong, had set 
their names to a pledge that, for 
loyalty and good wishes, has seldom 
been equaled; to commemorate ten 
years without a strike, without differ- 
ence between employer and men, and 
in loyal testimony of thew apprecia- 
tion of the square deal. 

When the test of loyalty recently 
came, the men stood solid for Mitten. 
There are 600,000 shares of P. R. T. 
stock outstanding. The Mitten ticket 
received 520,637 votes. 

And when the next meeting of the 
P. R. T. directors was held, John Mc- 
Elroy, who started with the company 
eight years ago as a laborer and is 
now yardmaster, sat on the board. 
He is just a loyal, hard-working man, 
whose evenings are spent in the home 
his industry built, with his wife and 
eight children. He is president of 
the Employees’ Co-operative Welfare 
Association. 

Thomas E. Mitten came to this 
country at the age of 11 from 
Brighton, County Sussex, England, 
where he was born March 31, 1864. 
His first work here was as a farm 
hand near Indianapolis, Ind. Later he 
became a telegraph operator, and in 
1890 got his first taste of railroading, 
with the Denver, Lakewood & Dover 


(Contéinued on page 26) 
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Where Our Goods Are Needed 


An Export Field That American Manufacturers Can Develop; 





Articles Needed, Why, and How to Sell Them 


LTHOUGH the following re- 
Az apply especially to small 
tools and household appliances 
for which there is now an unmistak- 
able demand in Belgium and North- 
ern France, I am not losing sight of 
a discernible future when other 
things that could not be sold there at 
present will also find a ready and 
paying market. 
My idea is to do business now in 
a paying, if unambitious, way, while 
gradually developing and preparing 
for the large business that is sure to 
result from better acquaintance and 
improving exchanges. 
There are few people better able 
to reach mutual understanding, 


By F. C. Cornet 


Belgium as there were in 1914. But 
somehow they no longer work as 
much nor as well as before the war. 
As a consequence, costs have in- 
creased in greater proportion than 
wages. Belgian economists and em- 
ployers agree that a return to such 
labor conditions as ruled eight years 
ago is as impossible as forcing civili- 
zation backward; and must not be 
thought of. The only way out of the 
situation is to accept things as they 
are, depending on new means to raise 
individual productiveness. 

The great step forward that must 
be made will be helped by no cther 
single measure so much as by throw- 


by means of a central steam or hot- 
air plant. 

Now, things have changed. The 
income of the average house-holder 
goes only 25 or 30 per cent. as far as 
before the war, while servants ask 
300 per cent. more for 50 per cent. 
less work. Where three or four 
servants were kept, only one may be 
found to-day. The housewife and her 
children do all domestic work, includ- 
ing that which was least liked by the 
servants of olden days. I mean a 
kind of work the like of which is un- 
known in American homes, and which 
those only will understand who have 
had occasion to find out that bath- 

rooms, lavatories, and kindred 








than Americans and Franco- 
Belgians. Unfortunately, it is 
also a fact that there are few 
people who understand each 
other less in a commercial and 
business way. 

Belgians, like Frenchmen, 
have been taught from infancy 
that their ways of doing tings 
are surpassed by no other na- 
tion. It takes more than words 
to make them change that 
opinion. It would certainly 
be a waste of time to explain 
to them the merits of things 
whose price, estimated in their 
depreciated currency, seems 
too big for them. The time 
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theories, 


“Brass Tacks” 


HERE has been much theorizing as to 
foreign trade development, and some 
as a_side-stepping statesman 
would put it, have been “accepted in prin- 
ciple as a basis for discussion.” But “brass 
tack” facts always have had the drop on 
long-winded generalizations. 
a consulting mining and mechanical en- 
gineer, who has made three trips since the 
war to his old home on the Franco-Belgian 
border, has a vital foreign trade message 
for American manufacturers. 
prints it because it gets right down to 


particulars—facts. 


F. C. Cornet, 


“Forbes” 


conveniences are unknown in 
999 out of every 1,000 Franco- 
Belgian homes. 

The whole pitiful situation 
is carefully hidden from out- 
siders. Before a stranger who 
happens to spend a few hours 
with them they put up a fairly 
good front, hiring for the occa- 
sion a servant who leaves as 
soon as dinner is served. To 
a relative or a friend from 
America, one they have known 
since childhood, they may un- 
bosom themselves. If the 
friend from America, know- 
ing they have got money, 
shows them how, by Ameri- 














for high-priced goods _ will 
come later. But show them some- 
thing, in the hand-tool line for ex- 
ample, comparatively low-priced and 
so obviously superior to anything 
they have seen before that its merits 
are self-evident; then they will buy. 

Many small tools that are in every 
workman’s hands in this country are 
unknown in Europe. And there is a 
crying need over there for most of 
the facilities, appliances, and devices 
found im the American home. For 
all these things also there is money in 
Northern France and Belgium. 

It is not difficult to understand why 
they are so backward in all that con- 
cerns house equipment. Until a short 
time ago, labor was plentiful in their 
market. Hence, it was cheap and 
efficient. The reverse is now the case. 
That wages have become four to five 
times as high as formerly is generally 
accepted as needing no explanation. 
The deterioration of labor, however, 
is hard to understand, for all good 
men have not been killed off. In fact, 
there are as many of them now in 





ing away the old hand-tools and re- 
placing them by such tools as are used 
in America. This applies to carpen- 
ters, blacksmiths, tinsmiths, plumbers, 
and every trade using hand-tools. 

If we turn to house work, we find 
identical conditions. Before the war, 
servants were cheap, easily pleased, 
and very efficient. Persons in mod- 
erate circumstances could afford to 
keep at least one. Middle-class 
families always had several. Ser- 
vants kept long hours and went out 
very little, not more than twice a 
month, a half-day each time. In the 
cities, there may be running water in 
the houses; but seldom in any room 
but the kitchen. In the towns and 
country, where 80 per cent. of the 
people live, all water must be drawn 
or pumped by hand from back-yard 
wells. Servants used to carry water 
into the house in large buckets and 
enormous pitchers. The coal, the ash, 
the soot, were handled in the same 
manner. Nobody thought of heating 
a private house, no matter how big, 


canizing their house, they 
could to-day, without help, get along 
more comfortably and at a lower daily 
cost than before the war, they gener- 
ally answer that they could not afford 
the expense. They have heard of all 
those things before and have 
even asked for bids and specifications. 
The latter, on being examined by the 
friend from America, prove to be on 
some outfit that, even in America, 
would be considered extravagant. 

Standard, low-priced, but service- 
able, goods and fixtures do not seem 
to be offered for sale in either Brus- 
sels or Lille. If they wert, the cost 
of Americanizing the average Franco- 
Belgian home could be reduced at one 
stroke to what they would be glad to 
pay. 

American wash-tubs as well as 
hand and power-driven washing and 
ironing machines will be thrice wel- 
come in regions where, except in the 
larger cities, every family does its 
own washing. In the same order of 
ideas may be mentioned all kinds of 
gas heaters that may be quickly 
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installed and quickly put away and are 
economical, Automatic water heaters 
are sure to find a market in France 
and Belgium; also house refrigera- 
tors from the low-priced top-icer to 
the motor-driven, self-contained ones. 
And labor saving restaurant and ho- 
tel equipment must not be forgotten, 
for there are no people who have 
more good reasons for complaining 
of the deterioration and expensive- 
ness of labor than restaurateurs and 
hotel keepers. These men are dis- 
posed to listen to any comprehensive 
scheme tending to improve and cheap- 
en operation in their kitchens, dining- 
rooms, halls, and bed-rooms. 

If I were asked to give examples 
illustrating the general idea I have 
tried to convey, I would cite the fol- 


‘lowing taken from my own recent 


personal experiences among acquaint- 
ances in the coal, glass, and steel 
country between Mons, Belgium, and 
Valenciennes, France. There is an 
international boundary line running 
through that region, but it does not 
differentiate the people. 


Phil’s Secret of Success 


Examp_Le I—Phil is a carpenter 
who has a shop in his back-yard 
where he uséd to keep seven men 
making doors, windows, wardrobes, 
washstands, and bedsteads. Every- 
thing was made by hand—even all 
kinds of moldings. 

Phil had no idea what a mitre-box 
was until I sent him one, together 
with its accessories and several cther 
small tools, like spiral screw drivers 
and drills. The whole outfit cost less 
than $30 here. Two months later 
Phil had discharged his two best-paid 
men, thus reducing his pay-roll in the 
proportion of ten to six. He was not 
only turning out as much work as 
ever before, but better work, for 
which he charged more. Phil found 
that, thanks to the mitre-box, his less 
skilled men could do more and better 
work than the two high-paid men. 
That is how Phil became his own boss 
again, just as he was before the war. 

Last time I met Phil he was re- 
joicing because a prominent architect 
had decided to give him all his work. 
Referring to a carpenter whose com- 
petition he feared no longer, Phil said 
to me, “I only hope he never finds 
out where I got my American tools. 
In order to prevent indiscretions, | 
have ground off all names and marks 
on those tools.” 

There are thousands of tradesmen 
like Phil who are anxiously waiting 
for tools that will take them out of 
the rut. 

ExampLe I]—The center figure in 
this case is a friend I have known 
since babyhood. I will call him John. 
He is a captain of industry. He man- 
ages coal mines, by-product coke 
works, big foundries, and important 
machine shops turning out heavy en- 


. 


gines and locomotives. John’s word 
is law to thousands of men. He lives 
in a large brick and stone house, es- 
thetically perfect, but without a bath- 
room. The only concession to mod- 
ernism is hidden under a back stair- 
way where the water freezes in win- 
ter. The only other room with run- 
ning water is the kitchen. The only 
supply of hot water comes from ket- 
tles atop the cooking range. 


Now Demand Modern Devices 


Before the war, nobody found 
fault with such facilities. In mid- 
winter John shaved in his room, 
where some early-rising servant built 
a coal fire in an immense open fire- 
place. The same servant went to the 
kitchen for a couple of pints of hot 
water. Now, when the weather is 
cold, John shaves in the kitchen. to 
the disgust of his wife and daughters. 
The time is past when servants would 
get up early enough to build fires in 
upstairs rooms. John takes it all 
philosophically. Not so his wife, 
who has heard of steam heat, hot and 
cold water upstairs, bath rooms, wash 
tubs and washing machines driven by 
electricity. She wants them all. This 
example is given to show that even 
captains of industry in France and 
Belgium are still deprived of simple 
home comforts. 

ExampLe III — This concerns 
Emil, a most respected boss baker, 
who was ready to give up his busi- 
ness because labor had become too 
exacting and refused to work reason- 
ably long hours. Emil could not make 
both ends come within sight of each 
other. I had a kneading machine 
shipped him from London. It was 
neither expensive nor big, and, it may 
be, not very good. But Emil, who 
had never before seen a kneading 
machine, was very much pleased. The 
electric service corporation of the re- 
gion had not yet recovered from the 
war; so it was decided to drive the 
kneader by means of a benzol motor 
taken out of a wrecked German truck 
abandoned in a swamp near-by. Thus 
was provided an outfit capable of tak- 
ing care of five barrels of flour in 
ten hours, which is more than Emil 
has ever been able to handle before. 
Now ‘Emil makes all the bread he can 
sell and is again his own boss. He 
keeps only two journeymen as com- 
pared with five before the war. There 
are thousands of men like Emil who 
conduct home industries of many dif- 
ferent kinds and await the coming of 
machines that will deliver them from 
the clutches of exacting, unreason- 
able, inefficient labor. 

As I have said above, it takes more 
than words to convince Franco-Bel- 
gians that foreigners can do things 
better. They want to be shown. 
Their prejudice does not hold after 
they have been shown. There is a 
very active propaganda radiating 
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from various centers, whose purpose 
is to keep out competition. A favor- 
ite way of working against American 
things has been to say the goods of- 
fered are misrepresented and will 
prove so when delivered. Another 
way, very much used just now, is to 
tell prospective buyers of American 
wares that it will be impossible, with- 
out big expense and much trouble, to 
get repair parts. Another argument 
advanced against American goods is 
that payment must often be made be- 
fore the goods are seen. Propaganda 
has noticed that American goods are 
not always as well packed as they 
could and should be. Bad packing 
has often made it necessary to cable 
or write to America for some piece 
to replace one broken in transit; and 
the purchaser is always forced to 
await the arrival of the repairs before 
commencing to derive any benefit 
from an object he has paid for a long 
time previously. 

The system outlined below is de- 
signed to overcome prejudice, kill 
propaganda, and remedy the draw- 
backs resulting from poor packing. 


Taken singly, none of the special- 
ties listed below will justify at present 
the maintenance in Belgium and 
Northern France of a special estab- 
lishment for showing, demonstrating, 
and offering them for immediate or 
prompt delivery. 


Manufacturers Should Co-operate 


Manufacturers, one for each kind 
of specialty, should co-operate to es- 
tablish, preferably in Brussels, a com- 
mon show place and agency of such 
substantiality, attractiveness, and ef- 
ficiency, as to inspire confidence in 
all comers. 

Nothing is more likely to succeed 
from the very first than such a show- 
room and agency established in Brus- 
sels. The people over there are so 
little accustomed to the treatment 
they would receive in such a place, 
that their confidence could not fail to 
be won and their hearty support en- 
listed. It has always been the trouble 
in those regions that only those who 
display unmistakable symptoms of be- 
ing decided to buy are welcomed. 

An establishment in Brussels com- 
bining all necessary requirements can 
be maintained inexpensively. Things 
are not high-priced there now, espe- 
cially when estimated in dollars and 
cents. If twenty or thirty manufac- 
turers combine for the purpose the 
yearly contribution of each will be 
small and will appear negligible as 
business grows. 

As to the first cost, the amount to 
be disbursed before opening for busi- 
ness, it will not be large provided the 
American character of the undertak- 
ing is not advertised prematurely; 
that is, before all preliminary ar- 
rangements have been made. 

A start can be made with a limited 
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vumber of associates, provision be- 
ing made for admitting new associ- 
ates at any time after the scheme is 
in operation, each newcomer paying 
for the privilege of admission on a 
sliding basis, the amount increasing 
as the concern grows in importance 
and efficiency. 

Brussels is the best city that can be 
selected for this purpose. All things 
can be delivered there at a minimum 
cost. Rent, wages, taxes, and trans- 
portation are much cheaper in Bel- 
gium than in France. There is more 
commercial freedom in Belgium than 
in any other European country. It is 
in Brussels that most of the Belgian 
commercial business originates. The 
city is reached comfortably, quickly, 
and cheaply from any point in Bel- 
gium, Northern France, Luxem- 
bourg, or Southern Holland. ; 

Every Wednesday, Brussels is 
crowded with all kinds of industrial- 
ists, hardware men, store-keepers, 
and farmers from all points in Bel- 
gium, Northern France, Luxem- 
bourg, and Holland. All these men 
will soon learn the way to the Ameri- 
can exhibition halls and sales agency. 

The franc is appreciating steadily. 
Every step forward is bound to boost 
any business now commenced, thus 
permitting a progressive increase in 
the variety and number of specialties 
that may be sold to the Franco-Bel- 
gian public. 

Here is a list of things that can be 
sold now in Belgium and Northern 
France: 

Hand - Tools: For carpenters, 
blacksmiths, coppersmiths, plumbers, 
steamfitters, etc. 

Sanitary Goods: Of the standard 
kind only, including all fixtures. 

Household Equipment: Of the 
labor-saving kind only. This includes 
family laundering and ironing ap- 
paratus, hand and power-driven. 

Equipment for Stores, Offices, 
Meat Markets, Restaurants, Hotels: 
This ought to include all kinds of re- 
frigerators, as explained. 

Small Bakery Equipment: Knead- 
ing machines, dough dividers, ovens. 

Brick and Tile Making Machinery: 
Portable and semi-portable. = 

Gas Saving Devices: For lighting 
and heating. 

Electric Lighting Plants: For iso- 
lated places. 

Farm and Dairy Equipment: Mo- 
tor-driven. Combined or not with 
preceding item. 

Oiling and Oil Filtering Systems 
for Power Houses and Coal Mines. 

Door and Sash Making Machin- 
ery: For making standard work. 





There is nothing so powerful as 
truth; and often nothing so strange. 
—Webster. 

*-¢,* 

Difficulties are things that show 

what men are.—Epictetus. 
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SPARKS 


From Tom Dreier’s Anvil 


AKE one coast with another,” 


said the old sailor, “coasts are 
pretty much the same. You get bad 
bits and easy bits, that’s all.” 

Which is just what those of us who 
are wise say about life. The chief 
difference between people is not that 
they have different experiences, but 
that they look at those experiences 
differently. Some men take with 
laughs of joy what other men take 
with tears. Some men are strength- 
ened by the same kind of adventure 
that kills others. 

We create the world in which we 
live by the thinking we do. Inas- 
much as it is so easy, why should we 
not create a pleasant world for our- 
selves and those associated with us? 

* * * 


The man who is really good never 
gives one the impression that he 
knows he is good. The man who 
tells you how good he is, like the 
man who boasts of his honesty, may 
be a pretty good counterfeit, but he 
certainly isn’t legal tender. 


* * * 


Illustrating how even educated men 
have closed minds and refuse to let 
new ideas enter in, Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, tells about a former president 
of Harvard who refused to have 
classrooms equipped with gas lights 
because, he said, gas lights would 
never be of any practical use. If one 
doesn’t care to be laughed at in the 
future it is well for one not to in- 
dulge in negative prophecies. 

* * * 

Do you enjoy giving things to peo- 
ple you don’t like? Of course you 
don’t. Nobody does. That being 
true, why haven’t we sense enough to 
remember with ‘some philosopher: 
“You cannot envy, despise or hate 
another without giving him some of 


your time.” 
* * * 


All of us ought to hold up our right 
hand at this time and solemnly swear 
that never again will we indulge in 
pessimistic mutterings which only re- 
sult in delaying the materialization 
of better business dreams. 

Just to steady our thinking we 
should memorize that statement of 
Matthew Arnold’s: 

“An age which has its face towards 
the future and in which men are 
full of plans for the welfare of the 
world, is not an age that has lost its 
faith. 

“Its temper of mind is constructive, 
it is eager for new institutions, keen 
for new ideas, and has already a half 
belief in a future in which all things 
will be new.” 


There are uncounted indications 
everywhere in the world which tell us 
that the people have not lost faith. 
It may be true, as many wise men 
tell us, that our moral standards to- 
day are not so high as they were just 
before the war, but for all that, there 
is no question but that we are travel- 
ing upward once more. 

The Rotarians have a motto which 
all of us can adopt as our own with 
much profit. It goes like this: “He 
profits most who serves best.” 

* * x 


We know of a Woburn boy who 
exercises a half-hour morning and 
night on a punching bag he has rigged 
up in the cellar of his home. He 
hits it with his fists, his elbows and 
even strengthens the muscles of his 
neck by knocking it with his head. 
The blows are so vigorous that he 
shakes the whole house, rattling even 
the pans in the pantry. Yet, when 
his mother asks him to put some coal 
on the furnace or to saw some wood, 
he is tired, too tired for such hard 
work, 


Self-Starting System 
That Works 


7. aa is probably no one thing 
that gives a bad reputation to 
an office so quickly as delay in 
answering correspondence or inquir- 


ies or acknowledging orders prompt- 
ly 





The mechanism of an office should 
be so arranged that it is impossible 
to delay a reply to a letter more than 
a day or two at most. 

Undoubtedly every office. manager 
attempts to have a system, and to 
him it apparently is so simple that it 
cannot fail to function. However, a 
common mistake in the office execu- 
tive is not to make the system as per- 
fectly clear and understandable to all 
clerks and assistants in the office. 
After every step in the office pro- 
cedure has been systematized and 
each individual’s duty therein made 
plain to him, the entire plan should 
be outlined and described and plainly 
charted. This information, in manual 
form, should be put in the hands of 
each and every assistant where he 
can have it accessible for constant 
reference. He is then in a position 
to know if he is properly fiulfilling 
his own responsibility, and when he 
is conscious that every one of his 
fellow-workers can easily know when 
he does not perform each days’ work, 
he will be more careful to see that it 
is promptly done. The same cause 
will act as a stimulant to all in the 
office.—Filing and Office Manage- 
ment. 





Anthracite Reeks with Graft 


Miners Charge Double-Dealing; Operators Declare Costs Are 
Still High—Time for Public to Demand Showdown 


HE TRUTH about anthracite 
is gradually coming to the sur- 
face. Operators have set out 

half-heartedly to reduce wages, as- 
serting that miners are overpaid. 
And the miners have enthusiastically 
offered to. prove that profits are in- 
flated, cost statements inexact, de- 
ceptive, and in many cases untruth- 
ful; that payrolls are padded with 
relatives of the owners and with 
politicians; and that the anthracite 
fields of Pennsylvania are still reek- 
ing with petty graft. 

By striking an average somewhere 
between these two extremes the aver- 
age householder who has been paying 
nearly five times the stated labor cost 
for a ton of coal may approximate 
the truth. Statements of the miners 
must be discounted to some extent, 
in view of their avowed program of 
nationalization—although their argu- 
ment for Government operation is a 
strong one. Contentions of the 
operators are more easily disposed 
of. They are nearly always based 
on incomplete statistics. They are 
frequently contradictions of previous 
official statements, when they are not 
self-contradictory. Often they are 
palpably untruthful. Anthracite op- 
erators have become sufficiently mod- 
ernized in the last two years to set 
up an expensive and far-reaching 
system of propaganda. But it has 
had little success, for the reason that 
it is limited by a viewpoint which is 
distinctly out of date. 

Nothing but a concerted demand by 
the business interests of the anthra- 
cite consuming communities can do 
anything to alter that viewpoint. Up 
to a certain point the individual con- 
sumer is helpless... He has no power 
over the operator until anthracite 
reaches a price that is beyond his 
power to pay. During last winter it 
reached a point perilously near that 
price for a large proportion of the 
production. Accordingly operators 
have grasped at suspension as a means 
of unloading surplus supplies, and 
at the same time keeping up the price 
and preserving their own direct 
profits. 

The business man is interested in 
all this directly, to the extent that the 
price of coal affects the product in 
which he deals and all other com- 
modities. But he is or should be 
even more deeply interested because 
of the threat of nationalization. If 
the figures of the last election still 
represent the opinion of the country 


By Wm. A. McGarry 


on government control of business, 
then it is time for business men to 
devise a means of coping with a sys- 
tem that has been utterly unscrup- 
ulous in its control over the price of 
coal. If it is the sentiment of Amer- 
ica that monopoly is a good thing if 
it is regulated, then regulation is 
doubly needed in anthracite, for in the 
great hard coal fields there are two 
monopolies—one of capital and one 
of labor. 


Necessity of Safety Measures 


The monopoly of labor is repre- 
sented by the three district branches 
of the United Mine Workers: One 
of its chief weapons is the Pennsyl- 
vania mining law, which provides for 
a two-year apprenticeship before a 
man can touch off a stick of dyna- 
mite. Foes of organized labor refer 
to this as a “strike-breaking law.” 
But when it is considered that eyery 
day the coal mines operate two men 
are killed, the necessity of the law as 
a safety measure is apparent. And 
hard coal sends back from the pits 
each year a stream of legless, hand- 
less, armless, blinded victims of the 
accidents that are a part of the trade. 
It has made an array of tubercular 
patients, asthmatics and victims of 
other diseases of the respiratory or- 
gans. Relatively few miners are able 
to remain at the work after they have 
passed the 40-year mark. Yet com- 
pany miners are taking these chances 
for $4.20 a day, and they are not 


averaging more than 275 days a year. 

The monopoly of capital is repre- 
sented by the General Policies Com- 
mitteé, an organization of fifteen 
men. It should not be confused with 
the Anthracite Operators Associa- 
tion, which has a membership of 
nearly one hundred, including the 
small. operators—the so-called in- 
dependents. A few of them are 
really big operators, but the sum total 
of their production is only about 20 
per cent. of all the hard coal produced. 
In the General Policies Committee 


_are big producers representing the in- 


dependents, and also the so-called 
“railroad group” which dominates 
the anthracite field. 

The chief weapon of this monopoly 
of capital is unregulated control of 
what has come to be a necessity of 
life for many of the big cities of the 
East. 

For twenty years the Government 
has been trying to break through 
the impregnable front of the anthra- 
cite operators, and the sole result, so 
far as the ultimate consumer is. con- 
cerned, has been the trebling of the 
price of coal. But the operators get 
more than three times what they used 
to get. Twenty years ago it was true 
that about 60 per cent. of all the an- 
thracite coal went into the culm bank. 
It was written off in the price ob- 
tained from the 40 per cent., known 
as domestic sizes. In the meantime. 
the sorting of coal has undergone 
many changes. Pea coal has been 


developed as the so-called “poor 


a 
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Coal miners at work, showing the loose coal at the face of a seam. Relatively 
few miners are able to remain at work after they have passed the forty-year mark 
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man’s coal.” The result is that the 
lomestic sizes, including pea, repre- 
sent now about 60 per cent., instead 
§ 40 per cent. of the total produc- 
tion. 

The remainder no longer goes into 
a dump. It is sold as buckwheat, 
rice, and barley, for steam purposes, 
in competition with soft coal, at a 
price generally a little below the price 
of bituminous. It is only within the 
last few years that operators have 
been utilizing this development to 
vet the coal out of the mountains of 
culm, although steam sizes have been 
in use for a longer period. During 
the war, washeries for the culm banks 
came into general operation, and most 
of the waste mountains, written off 
in previous years, were washed over 
and sold. Many washeries are still 
in operation. Many of the big rail- 
road producers still have mountains 
of such coal; and it is estimated by 
the miners that production from that 
source costs only 27c. a ton. 


Production Costs Guarded 


Operators assert that the cost of 
producing the average ton of anthra- 
cite has increased tremendously, and 
unquestionably there is some basis 
for the statement. But if, as they 
say, the cost of producing the average 
ton of coal is $5.50, they should be 
able to prove it. If the labor cost is 
$3.92 a ton, they should have proof 
of that, too. But, for reasons best 
known to themselves, operators al- 
ways have resisted Federal and other 
attempts to get at the real cost of an- 
thracite. Through their propagan- 
dists they are trying to create the im- 
pression that profits are low and that 
the mine price is based on competi 
tion rather than on the old dictum 
of “all the traffic will bear.” They 
would like the public to consider op- 
erators as a single group, and not as 
part of a vast profit-taking organiza- 
tion, including the coal sales com- 
panies and the railroads. Propa- 
ganda, however, cannot conceal all 
the facts. ; 

The day after the General Policies 
Committee held its February meeting 
in Atlantic City, Samuel D. War- 
riner, president of the Lehigh Coal 
and Navigation Company and chair- 
man of the committee, made a state- 
ment to the newspapers explaining 
thé position of the operators. He 
said they realize that the price of an- 
thracite is too high, and that in their 
opinion the first step toward reducing 
it is in a reduction of mine wages. 
He said that all other costs have come 
down and that the whole trend of 
commodity prices is downward. 
Some one asked whether the operators 
had given to the public the benefit of 
these reduced costs. Mr. Warriner 
then explained that labor represents 
70 per cent. of the cost of producing 
coal, and that the reductions in timber 


and oil and machinery had not yet 
reached the point where they could 
be translated into lower prices at 
the mines, or words to that effect. 
When the Joint Wage Conference 
started its meeting in New York the 
General Policies Committee issued 
another statement, asserting that mine 
costs are now above the peak prices 
of after-war days. 

The same spokesman, explaining 


-the $8 a ton price at the mines for 


chestnut, egg, and stove coal, said 
it applies to any buyer, although it 
is listed as the wholesale price. But 
the fact is that the people of Scran- 
ton and Wilkes-Barre and Pittston 
and Carbondale and other cities whose 
homes are directly over the mines, 
are paying upwards of $10 a ton for 
chestnut coal. It is a fact also that 


in many mining communities the 
local operators will not sell to the 
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An underground hospital. Hard coal 

sends back from the pits each year a 

stream of legless, handless, blinded 

zictims of the accidents that are a 
part of the trade 


home folks, who are forced to import 
coal ten, twenty or thirty miles, thus 
giving the railroad a profit on the 
freight. Ostensibly, the mines and 
the railroads have been separated. In 
the coal regions, however, nobody 
takes that separation as anything but 
a means of making a few extra 
profits. 

To illustrate: there was nothing 
in the Supreme Court orders for 
separation of mining and railroading 
to compel the creation of coal sales 
companies. But in virtually every 
case such companies have been 
created. The operators apparently 
liked the idea of separation so well 
that they carried it a step further. 
Thus, there are to-day three corpora- 
tions for each of the big railroad 


, 
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operations where there was but one 
before. One mines the coal; then it 
sells to the coal sales company, which 
does not handle any coal at all, but 
acts merely as a broker or middleman. 
The coal sales company sells at the 
mines, wholesale, to the broker, and, 
in some instances, to the retailer. 
When the householder buys a ton of 
anthracite he pays five profits, fre- 
quently, in addition to the wages of 
the miner. The first goes to the min- 
ing corporation, the second to the 
coal sales company, the third to the 
broker, the fourth to the railroad. 
and the fifth to the retailer. 


Operators Refuse Arbitration 


Because of this situation, and be- 
cause the price of hard coal is far 
above its natural economic or com- 
petitive level, there has never been 
a better time for business men and 
the public generally to demand a 
showdown by the anthracite industry. 
Miners have pointed the way by as- 
serting that they are willing to sub- 
mit their wage demands to a com- 
mission having equal representation 
of the union, the public, and the op- 
erators, the chief purpose of which 
would be to ascertain the exact cost 
of production. Operators have not 
shown any more enthusiasm for that 
suggestion than they did in previous 
years. For although the Government 
has been fighting the operators almost 
continuously for twenty years, in this 
court and that, it has never yet learn- 
ed anything definite about costs. 

The miners are in a position to 
give some information on that sub- 
ject. They say, for instance, that 
in many of the mines of the Schuylkill 
district, where the coal seams lie at 
an angle, instead of being flat as is 
generally the case in the other dis- 
tricts, some of the largest operators 
are taking out coal at ridiculously low 
cost. When the vein pitches, mining 
begins about 300 feet below the point 
where the deposit crops above the 
surface. Tracks are run directly to 
the face of the seam. Quite often, 
according to the miners, a single 
blast will loosen all the coal between 
the working face and the top of the 
vein. All that is necessary then is 
to have a company loader, drawing 
$4.20 a day, take charge of the chute 
through which the coal is fed into 
the cars. It is obvious that the labor 
cost per ton is negligible. 


One of the ancient causes of dis- 
pute between the operators and the 
miners revolves around conditions of 
that kind. Contract miners on slop- 
ing seams work at so much per yard 
of coal removed. When the miner’s 
first shot loosens all the coal in the 
cut above him, he naturally demands 
pay for it. But operators contend 
that all coal above a certain yardage 
is loosened by “act of Providence.” 
Conditions of that kind have led 
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to a demand in some quarters for 
total abolition of the contract system, 
and substitution of direct operation 
by the owners on a definite day rate. 
Operators estimate that at least 100,- 
000 men are now on the day rate. 
Of the remaining 50,000 or 55,000 
miners, not more than 35,000 work 
under contract. The others are piece 
workers. 


Political Plums 


Operators are fond of statistics 
tending to show the high wages 
earned by some of the contract 
miners, running up in many cases to 
$75 a week. But for every such 
case, it is contended by the union, 
there is a set-off in the person of a 
miner who has run into abnormal con- 
ditions, such as unusually hard coal, 
a change in the pitch of the vein, a 
thin vein, or one of many other ob- 
stacles to large earnings. Hundreds 
of such cases are on file before the 
Anthracite Board of Conciliation, 
some of them showing large groups 
of contract miners who cannot earn 
- $1 a day under the conditions they 
are facing. 

Another condition that leads to 
trouble is the practice of handling 
certain types of mining under a sys- 
tem of competitive bidding. One of 
the demands made by the miners this 
year was for the elimination of what 
they call the individual contract. 
Such contracts are made under bid 
after the bulk of the coal has been 
removed. The operator really “farms 
out” a section of his mine for a fixed 
price. The sub-operator then pro- 
ceeds to remove the pillars previously 
left for support, hiring miners either 
by contract or at the day rate to cut 
the’coal. The miners insist that this 
is exploitation. If there is any profit 
to be made out of contracting they 
want it. It is their contention that 
such contracts are given only to 
favored friends or relatives, or to 
politicians. 


Padded Payrolls 


In event of a commission to in- 
quire into the cost of hard coal pro- 
duction, the miners say they stand 
ready to prove that payrolls are 
padded with relatives, friends, and 
politicians. In the anthracite regions 
one often hears a miner say of a 
certain operation that it is “growing 
a family tree’—which means that 
relatives of the operators get all the 
good jobs. An evil which is fairly 
general is the employment in certain 
positions of township and county as- 
sessors. Assessments for purposes of 
taxation have been greatly increased 
in recent years in the Lehigh and 
Wyoming-Lackawanna districts, but 
they are still ridiculously low in 
Schuylkill. Operators maintain tax 


associations to keep down their rates. 
Reference has been made to the 


movement for nationalization. It 
should be stated that this movement 
is primarily in the bituminous mines, 
but the anthracite miners, while not 
so active, are in favor of it. They 
have ready responses to any objec- 
tions that may be raised to govern- 
ment control. If the government ran 
the mines, they say, the union would 
see to it that every man did a full 
day’s work. It would remove the in- 
competents and the politicians, and 
coal costs would be brought down to 
what they should be. 

This is the most favorable moment 
in anthracite history for the public 
to insist on a showdown. The 
reason is to be found in the attitude 
of the operators. For the first time 
they admit that coal is too high. 
They will not give definite statistics 
of the amount of coal in storage, 
but in the regions men say it is 10,- 
000,000 to 12,000,000 tons. The 
point is that that coal was stored with 
considerably less than full-time opera- 
tion of the mines. In spite of all 
that has been printed about the steady 
work enjoyed by the miners, the fact 
is that for six or seven months they 
have not been working regularly. 
Some mines have not operated at 
more than half-time. Even the fact 
of a mild winter fails to account for 
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the quantity of coal that has backed 
up on the operators. Heretofore 
they could sell it at any price; but in 
the winter just ended the public 
balked. Operators admit that. In 
one recent statement they said that 
employment would have been less 
regular in the last few months if it 
had not been for the buying move- 
ment started by a strike scare. Re- 
tailers everywhere have taken advan- 
tage of the suspension, to help along 
that buying movement, but still their 
coal pockets are filled, in many in- 
stances, with coal that is not selling. 

Reduction in the freight rate is, 
of course, inevitable. The operators 
say they have joined in the movement 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to that end. A reduction in 
gross margin to retailers may be ex- 
pected also in many cities. But it 
is difficult to see where the public 
will benefit to the extent of more than 
about $1 a ton from both these cuts. 

If hard coal is to be brought with- 
in the reach of its regular users some- 
thing must be done to eliminate some 
of the middlemen and to get at the 
real basis of production costs. Only 
by a showdown can the operators 
justify prices at the mines more than 
double the pre-war rates. 





What is a Friend? 


By Thomas Dreier 


Two men were talking about 

friendship, and one of them had 
praised Emerson’s splendid essay. 
The other said, “I don’t know what 
Emerson wrote on friendship, but I 
am willing to accept for myself the 
definition of a friend, written by some 
unknown writer, that I found some- 
where the other day printed on a 
little slip of paper. Let me read it 
to you.” 

“What is a friend?” he read. “I 
will tell you. It is a person with 
whom you dare to be yourself. Your 
soul can go naked with him. He 
seems to ask of you to put on noth- 
ing, only to be what you are. He 
does not want you to be better or 
worse. 

“When you are with him you feel as 
a prisoner feels who has been declared 
innocent. You do not have to be on 
your guard. You can say what you 
think, so long as it is genuinely you. 
He understands those contradictions 
in your nature that lead others to mis- 
judge you. 

“With him you breathe free. You 
can take off your coat and loosen your 
collar. You can avow your little 
vanities and envies and hates and 
vicious sparks, your meanness and 
absurdities, and in opening them up 
to him they are lost, dissolved on the 
white ocean of his loyalty. He un- 








derstands. You do not have to be 
careful. 

“You can abuse him, neglect him, 
tolerate him. Best of all, you can 
keep still with him. It makes no 
matter. He likes you. He is like 
fire that purges all you do. He is 
like water that cleanses all that you 
say. He is like wine that warms you 
to the bone. He understands. 

“You can weep with him, laugh 
with him, sin with him, pray with 
him. Through and underneath it all 
he sees, knows, and loves you. 

“A friend, I repeat, is one with 
whom you dare to be yourself.” 


The Way to Win 

Life is just a game to play; 

Play it! 
When you have a thing to say; 

Say it! 
Do not stammer “if” or “but.” 
Courage takes the shortest cut. 
When your task is hard to do; 
Grit your teeth and see it through! 





Life is just a prize to get; 

Get it! 
If the stage is not well set; 

Set it! 
Men of mettle seldom find, 
What they’re looking for behind. 
Fate is passing down the street; 
Follow him with nimble feet! 


—Anon. 









; ODERN failure statistics, like 
” other current measures of 
o business progress, have their 


commercial value, and they are not 
entirely devoid of what is called 
human interest. Business failures, in 
fact, are a visible sign of human ef- 
fort—misdirected, perhaps—in most 
cases a source of loss to those making 
the effort, and in many to those ex- 
tending credit; but, like the poor, who 
F are ever with us, failures will happen 
in the best of years, and in times of 
stress might be likened in number to 
the leaves of the trees. . 

And yet, the lesson of the modern 
statistics of failure is that failure 
may be avoided; that there are few- 
er failures per hundred or per thou- 
sand than in earlier years; that the 
collection and examination of statis- 
tics have been of value to those will- 
ing to be guided by the experiences of 
others; and that (given care in the 
choice of times, as well as in the se- 
lection of ventures, with adequate 
equipment, whether financial, mental, 
or physical) business success should 
be and is more likely of attainment 
nowadays than in the “good old 
times,” when business, like human 
life, was demonstrably not so safe as 
in even the disturbed and presumably 
stressful present. 

Any other conclusion would, of 
course, be so hopeless a confession of 
the failure of the business community 
to progress with the times as to stamp 


— we — sy ‘y ' 


By Frank Greene 


Managing Editor, Bradstreet’s 


it as unfit to live in an era such as the 
present when life is so real and so 
earnest and the grave of bankruptcy 
is no more the ultimate goal of busi- 
ness life than it is of any other form 
of human endeavor. 

In the late eighties of the last cen- 
tury, some of those engaged in com- 
piling and collating, for publication 
by Bradstreet’s, the records of fail- 
ures were impressed with the fact 
that the beginning and end of failure 
reporting did not lie in mere enumer- 
ations of those who were passing 
through what has, perhaps mistaken- 
ly, been termed the “court of last re- 
sort” in the business world. To those 
workers it seemed that there was a 
vast fund of information of a kind 
highly valuable to the business com- 
munity, which, if collected, system- 
atically arranged, and _ published, 
would prove of benefit to those al- 
ready in or those contemplating em- 
barking in business life. At that mo- 
ment modern failure statistics were 
born, and from that time has dated 
the collection of a vast amount of 
valuable commercial data. In a great 
many respects, indeed, failure statis- 
tics may claim to have been among 
the pioneers of the steadily growing 
volume of business statistics, which 
are to-day regarded as every day 
necessaries to those who keep an ob- 
servant eye upon the progress of in- 
dustry and commerce, or who use 
statistics intelligently in planning 
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The Causes of Business Failures 


Lesson of Modern Data is That Failure May be Avoided — 
it Success More Likely Now Than in “Good Old Times” 


their ventures on commercial seas. 

Among the earliest ascertained 
statistical facts was the knowledge 
that the great mass of those failing 
had small capital. Over a period of 
three decades or more, the proportion 
of those failing with $5,000 or less 
capital, went as high as 95 per cent., 
in 1916, and never went below 80 per 
cent.—reached only in the panic year 
1896. It was also demonstrated that 
the great mass of those failing had 
either a very moderate or no credit 
rating, which thirty-one years of ex- 
perience shows fluctuated from a high 
point of 97.7 per cent. in 1916, toa 
low point of 69.7 per cent. in 1893. 

As regards liabilities, it might be 
noted that those owing less than $5,- 
000 constituted only 39.1 per cent. of 
the failures in 1921, though the pro- 
portion had been as high as 79.7 per 
cent. as late as 1917; while previous 
to that year the percentage never ex- 
ceeded 71.5 per cent., and went as low 
as 55.2 per cent. in 1914. 

Over the span of forty-one years 
from 1881 to 1921, assets seem to 
have borne a definite relation to lia- 
bilities, the proportion of assets rising 
in years of stress, such as 1893, 1907, 
and 1920, to 60.6, 75, and 64.3 per 
cent. of liabilities, respectively, and 
sinking to as low as 46 per cent. in 
1885, 46.9 per cent. in 1901, and 47.9 
per cent. in 1919, when things were 
quite favorable. 

One of the most important statis- 
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tical facts evolved in the coursé of 
the years has to do with the percent- 
age of those in commercial lines fail- 
ing to pay their debts to outside cred- 
itors (this latter is the Bradstreet test 
as to whether a man has really 
failed). Failure merely to succeed, 
even though accompanied by loss to 
the subject himself, it may be ob- 
served, is not and cannot be definitely 
fixed because it is lacking in the 
corroborative details of creditor ac- 
tion. 


Failures Less Than 1 Per Cent. 


The percentage of failure of those 
in business has naturally varied with 
the conditions of business; but, over 
the forty-one years, something like a 
steady decline in the percentage be- 
comes visible as the table illustrating 
it is examined. Thus the peak point 
of failure was touched in 1893, 1.46 
per cent., while the low point was 
reached in 1919, .29 of one per cent. 
From 1881 to 1898, the yearly aver- 
age was 1.15 per cent.; from 1898 to 
1920, the yearly average was .76 of 
one per cent.; while the average for 
all the years was .94 of one per cent. 
Curiously enough, the average for 
1921, with all its stress, was only .97 
of one per cent., or almost the same 
percentage as that for the forty years 
previous. Also, it may be noted that 
only once since 1899—and then in 
1915, the year following the outbreak 
of the Great War—did the propor- 
tion rise above one per cent. 

Early in the years of research this 
constancy of percentages attracted at- 
tention and was largely instrumental 
in dissipating the force of the old- 
time proverb to the effect that the 
vast majority of those entering busi- 
ness ultimately fail. Certainly the 
fact, as shown above, that the aver- 
age percentage of failure annually for 
forty years was below one per cent. 
does not give much support to this 
theory. 


Fallacies Regarding Failures 


While on this subject of liability to 
failure, with which the name of 
Bradstreet’s, because of its researches, 
has become linked, it may be noted 
that of late years there has been a 
tendency to vary this old-time saying 
to point an alleged moral or adorn an 
attractive tale. One of the most re- 
cent and at the same time the most 
persistent of the catchword sentences 
that come to mind in this connection 
is the statement that “Bradstreet’s 
says that 84 per cent. of those failing 
did not advertise.” Regarding this, 
it may be said that statistical support, 
as for the older and much longer lived 
statement, is lacking. Certainly Brad- 
street’s never made any research 
along such lines, nor any statement 
remotely resembling the one quoted. 

One failure does not necessarily 
stamp a career as ultimately unsuc- 
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Failures, Assets, Liabilities, Number in Business and Percentage of 
Annual Business Mortality in the United States Yearly Since 1881 


The percentage of failure of those in business has naturally varied with the 
conditions of business; but, over forty-one years, something like a steady decline 
in the percentage becomes visible, as the following table shows. 


Per cent. Actual 
No. increaseor assets 

Year failures decrease millions 
re 20,014 +136.4 $446.6 
PSD .6ciscc. eae + 53.4 274.1 
|. ce biog WS — 408 55.3 
he 9,331 — 28.3 69.3 
i) re 13,029 — 21.0 84.8 
Ue 16,496 — 13.3 86.1 
es 19,035 + 13.4 160.8 
ee 16,769 + 15.2 197.2 
| 14,551 + 5.3 159.0 
ee 13,812 + 92 98.5 
WOU 5 xscccas 12,646 + 92 102.0 
ee 11,573 — 23 94.2 
re 11,845 — 15.6 69.3 
BO. asacauc 14,044 + 368 168.4 
ae 10,265 + 9.3 287.9 
re 9,385 — 59 63.1 
ee 9,967 — 43 65.0 
| eee 10,417 + 65 75.7 
> | ee 9,775 — 19 84.1 
. ee 9,973 — 63 50.4 
C! | 10,648 + 74 61.1 
1900 9,912 + 28 60.1 
rer 9,642 — 169 60.1 
| eee 11,615 — 11.2 73.1 
ne 13,083 — 13.3 86.5 
1896 . 15,094 + 164 147.8 
eee 12,958 + 18 87.6 
ee 12,724 — 179 83.2 
i _ 15,508 + 51.0 231.5 
1892 10,270 — 17.1 54.7 
er 12,394 + 16.1 102.9 
|S 10,673 — 90 92.7 
ee 11,719 + 10.7 70.5 
1888 ........ 10,587 + 97 61.9 
ee 9,740 — 78 64.6 
ae 10,568 — 49 55.8 
ee 11,116 — 43 552 
Sree 11,620 + 13.0 134.6 
1883 10,299 + 340 90.8 
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Total Percent. P. ct 
liabilities, assets to Number fail- 
millions liabilities in business ing 
$755.7 59.0 2,049,323 97 
426.3 64.3 1,958,042 43 
1155 47.9 1,843,066 .29 
137.9 50.9 1,824,104 51 
166.6 50.9 1,828,464 BY (| 
i752 49.1 1,790,776 92 
284.1 56.5 1,770,914 1.07 
357.1 55.2 1,749,101 95 
292.3 54.3 1,718,345 84 
198.9 49.5 1,673,452 82 
188.1 54.2 1,637,650 47 
188.7 49.8 1,592,509 72 
140.7 49.2 1,543,444 76 
295.9 56.9 1,487,813 .94 
383.7 75.0 1,447,680 70 
127.2 50.0 1,401,085 66 
121.8 53.3 1,352,947 73 
143.6 52.7 1,307,746 79 
154.3 54.5 1,272,909 76 
105.5 47.7 1,238,973 80 
130.1 46.9 1,201,862 88 
iZ7 2 47.2 1,161,639 85 
119.8 50.1 1,125,873 85 
141.6 51.6 1,093,373 1.06 
158.7 54.5 1,086,056 1.20 
246.9 59.9 1,079,070 1.40 
< 5B7 55.2 1,053,633 1.23 
151.5 54.9 1,047,974 1.21 
382.1 60.6 1,059,014 1.46 
108.6 50.3 1,035,564 99 
193.1 53.3 1,018,021 1.21 
175.0. 52.9 989,420 1.07 
140.7 50.0 978,000 1.20 
120.2 52.0 955,000 1.10 
130.6 50.0 933,000 1.04 
113.6 49.0 920,000 1.15 
119.1 46.0 890,000 1.25 
248.7 54.0 875,000 1.32 
175.9 52.0 855,000 1.20 
93.2 51.0 820,000 .93 
76.0 47.0 780.000 76 





cessful in a business way. And by 
this I do not mean to refer to that 
type of business trouble. commonly 
called a “successful failure.” What 
is referred to is the going down of an 
honest man to defeat, followed by his 
later rally and final success. Prom- 
inent in this connection we would 
place the name of the late Vice Presi- 
dent Levi P. Morton, who once failed 
in the dry goods business in New 
York in a year of panic, but who later 
rallied and paid his creditors in full 
with interest, at a banquet that he 
gave for them. This before he em- 
barked in banking to make a trium- 
phant success. Arother name we re- 
call is that of Quincy A. Shaw, the 
old-time Boston capitalist who, as the 
story runs, became embarrassed, but 
later, when the Calumet & Hecla 
mine enriched him and other stock- 
holders, paid his creditors in full, al- 
though they had, previously released 
him from all liability. Potter Palmer, 
after the Chicago fire, was apparent- 
ly a ruined man; but he came back 
strongly, as the entire business world 
knows. Then too, the late Stephen 
V. White made one big failure and a 
no less spectacular recovery in which 


he paid all his old debts, only to be- 
come involved again. 

All this seems to show that, as the 
saying is, “a man may be down but 
he is never out”—so long as he re- 
tains his health and strength and the 
esteem of his fellow business men. 

A point often emphasized, we be- 
lieve, in the education of doctors is 
that a very important, perhaps the 
central, point in all medical or surgi- 
cal practice is the diagnosis; that is. 
what ails the patient? Given knowl- 
edge of this, the treatment is fairly 
well established, although it varies, 
of course, with the particular features 
of the special case. Similarly, there 
has been and is a central point upon 
which stress is laid in the collection of 
information as to the why and where- 
fore of failure. Search has been 
made to determine the underlying 
causes of failure to the end that mis- 
takes made may be avoided and suc- 
cess achieved. 





A_ second article, by Frank 
Greene, on “The Causes of Busi- 
ness Failures” will appear in an 
early issue. 
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Will House Rents Come Down? 


Conflicting Factors Tending to Sustain or Depress Rents and 


Real Estate Values—Influence of High Wages 


OUSE RENTS are still very 
H close to the highest figures 
reached in the real estate 
boom and do not give much indication 
of coming down. They have declined 
only 2 or 3 per cent.; whereas the 
cost of living has gone off about 25 
per cent., and retail prices from 20 
to 40 per cent. Some of the questions 
raised are whether rents are going to 
remain at these high figures, whether 
there will continue to be large profits 
in owning and renting dwellings, and 
whether it will be more profitable to 
build a house now at the high costs, 
or to take a long lease at the high 
rentals and build later on. 

Positive answers to these questions 
are admittedly impossible, but some 
of the facts bearing upon them will 
serve when examined to show what 
the probabilities are. In the whirl- 
wind of bluster surrounding a real 
estate boom many facts have been de- 
liberately concealed, and others have 
been lost sight of. Thus the present 
situation, although by no means sim- 
ple to understand, is not so utterly 
confusing as it at first appears. 


The housing shortage has been mis- 
takenly blamed for a multitude of 
sins. The shortage itself is genuine; 
but it is not the sort of a creature that 
most people believe it to be. 

Our supply of houses ts now iarg- 
er in proportion to total population 
than before the war. But many of 
these are not good enough to suit the 
expanded pocketbooks of the people. 
The shortage has been estimated at 
about 350,000 dwellings, a deficiency 
which is equivalent to only 1.7 per 
cent. of the total housing needed. 

How little influence the actual 
shortage now has upon rents and real 
estate prices may be seen through 
studying the effect of shortages upon 
prices. In the typical article or com- 
modity or property of any kind, a 
shortage or an increased demand of 1 
per cent. usually has the effect of 
pushing prices up about 2% or 2% 
per cent. Taking the higher figure, 
a housing shortage of 1.7 per cent. 
would in itself raise rents only 4%4 
per cent. Even if the shortage were 
underestimated and really amounted 
to 500,000, instead of 350,000 dwell- 
ings, it would presumably have the 
effect of raising rents only about 6 


By Paul Clay 


“Forbes” Staff Economist 








What’s the Answer? 


ILL rents remain at present 
high levels? 

Will it be more profitable to 
build a house now at the high costs, 
or to take a long lease at the high 
rentals, and build later? 

Everybody wants to know the 
answers to the above questions. 
The first can be answered categor- 
ically; the second cannot. Paul 
Clay answers these questions and 
others, with sufficient finality to 
aid you in solving your dwelling 

problems. 




















per cent.; whereas rents have risen 
about 61 per cent. 

About one-tenth of the rise in rents 
and real estate prices may be attrib- 
uted to the housing shortage, and 
the other nine-tenths to other causes. 

For fear that this statement may 
sound a little absurd, in view of the 
camouflage under which the facts 
have lately been hidden, let us ob- 
serve the official census statistics upon 
the subject, in the table herewith. 


conditions put an end to it. The F. 
W. Dodge reports covering 25 North- 
eastern states and the District of Co- 
lumbia show that, in 1921, the aver- 
age number of residential buildings 
constructed each month was 3 per 
cent. greater than in 1919, while in 
some months it was from 6 to 33 per 
cent. greater. In April the increase 
over the 1919 average was [4 per 
cent., and in September and October 
it was 32 and 33 per cent., respective- 
ly. These organizations, of course, 
apply to the country as a whole 

In different sections different con- 
ditions prevail. During the war 
period there was a big flow of rural 
population into the industrial districts 
where the war supplies, ships, and 
munitions were being produced, and 
this caused an acute shortage of 
houses in certain localities. The va- 
cant houses back in the country were 
of no utility. After the war ended 
and especially after the termination 
of the industrial boom, there was a 
return flow of population into the 
country. But urban rents did not go 




















U. S. Census Statistics on Housing 
Year Population Occupied Personsper Persons to 
Dwellings Dwelling a family 
1850 *19,987,563 3,362,337 5.9 5.6 
1860 [Aes —~—sést www wn vee 5.3 
1870 ere ———C wp ww wn oe 5.1 
1880 50,155,783 8,955,812 5.6 5.0 
1890 62,622,250 11,483,318 5.5 4.9 
1900 75,994,575 14,430,145 5.3 4.7 
1910 91,972,266 17,805,845 5.2 4.5 
1920 105,710,620 20,697,204 5.1 4.3 
*Free population only. 











Building operations were greatly 
curtailed during the war ; but in 1920 
there began a large increase, especial- 
ly in dwelling construction, and in 
1921 this increase assumed imposing 
proportions. Thus the present total 
supply of dwellings in the United 
States is greater than in 1920, and, 
therefore, also greater than in any 
census year in our whole history. 

Neither is there any guessing in 
regard to the extensive dwelling con- 
struction which has been under way 
ever since February, 1921. Indeed, 
such construction was of almost boom 
proportions in March, April, and 
May, 1920, when suddenly the ad- 
verse change in business and financial 





down again ; they held up to the basis 
of a shortage which had generally 
ceased to exist. 

There was another important fac- 
tor in the rise of rents and their fail- 
ure to decline. There is no form of 
display more universally loved by 
mankind than sumptuous quarters. 
The first thing that every man does 
upon acquiring wealth is to buy or 
build a mansion, and the first thing 
that a large increase in wages or sal- 
aries brings about is a demand for 
better houses and apartments. This 
is exactly what happened during the 
war. A thorough canvass of the City 
of Washington, for example, at the 
height of the dwelling shortage there, 
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showed an enormous demand for 
high-class apartments. 

Wages, as a rule, were about 107 
per cent. higher in 1920 than in 1914; 
and, although the statistics of salaries 
are not very complete, increases prob- 
ably averaged between 35 and 45 per 
cent. That is why, in 1917, when the 
masses of people began to earn more 
money, there was a slight increase in 
the demand for better quarters, and 
in 1918, when they began to earn 
much more money, there was a huge 
increase in the demand. The move- 
ment of wages and rents may be com- 
pared as follows: 


Annual *Rents *Rents 
Year Wages U.S. Mass. 
1913 $753 100.0% 100.0% 
1914 750 100.0 103.5 
1915 771 101.5 104.1 
1916 821 102.3 105.3 
1917 937 100.1 108.2 
1918 1,221 109.2 116.3 
1919 1,330 119.8 129.6 
1920 1,553 143.0 150.6 
1921 1,296 161.0 151.1 





* Taking 1913 as 100%. 

This average of wages covers the 
United States and refers to total year- 
ly pay. Both rent columns start with 
the rents of 1913 as parity, or 100 
per cent., and show how the rents of 
each succeeding year or some part 
thereof compare with 1913. The rise 
in rents up to the end of 1920 was 
roughly parallel to the increase in 
wages. In 1915 and 1916 there were 
slight increases in both. But in 1917 
people felt so unsettled by the war 
that rents as a whole declined a little. 
In 1918, however, when everybody 
began making war wages, rents ad- 
vanced by leaps and bounds. 


Why Rents Remain High 


High wages and profits have had 
much more to do with the rise in 
rents, especially m view of the uni- 
versal demand for better quarters, 
than has the actual shortage of houses. 

In Fall River, Massachusetts, for 
example, for the decade ended 1920, 
the number of dwellings increased by 
16 per cent., against a 1 per cent. gain 
in population—and still rents went up 
25 per cent. The same thing happened 
in Lawrence and Holyoke and other 
towns. In Massachusetts as a whole, 
population for the decade increased 
only 14.6 per cent., against a gain of 
19.2 per cent. in dwellings; and yet 
rents increased about 51 per cent. 

Why, then, have not rents declined 
with the unemployment and the fall- 
ing wages? If one wants to general- 
ize, the answer is that retits always 
move tardily as compared with the 
rise and fall of prices, wages, and gen- 
eral prosperity. Throughout known 
commercial history they have been 
slow in moving upward, and always 
slow in coming down again. It was 
the same in the Napoleonic period, 
and in the Civil War inflation and de- 
flation. 

Or, if one wishes to look at the 


definite practical causes which are 
operating right now, the answer is 
that tens of thousands of new land- 
lords throughout the United States 
cannot afford to reduce rents, while 
most of the others do not want to. 
During the years 1918 to 1920, both 
inclusive, there was a craze for buy- 
ing real estate. Millions of dwell- 
ings, farms, and business properties 
changed hands at prices anywhere 
from 50 to 200 per cent. above the 
pre-war values. Thesé new owners 
paid so much for their properties that 
if they reduce rents they cannot get 
a fair return on their investment. Of 
course, they paid too much and ulti- 
mately they may have to sacrifice a 
fair return as a penalty for their mis- 
take; but the point is that they will 
not do so until they are compelled. 


Cost of Building a Factor 


There is another practical reason 
why rents are slow in falling, and this 
is that even now they are only a little 
above incomes. Statistical indica- 
tions are that wages and incomes are 
now about 59.2 per cent. higher than 
in 1914, while rents are 60 or 61 per 
cent. higher. Therefore, people in 
average circumstances are still able to 
pay the average increase in rents; and 
this condition, together with the un- 
willingness of the landlord to cut and 
the unwillingness of the tenant to go 
back to the kind of quarters he used 
to live in, keeps rents up. 

There is still another tendency in 
the same direction, which is the high 
cost of building materials and build- 
ing labor. Materials have come down 
a great deal since last fall, but they 
did not decline much until the latter 
part of the year and are still about 35 
per cent. higher than before the war. 
Building labor is still about 75 per 
cent. higher than before the war. It 
often happens that a prospective 
builder, after getting bids upon a pro- 
posed dwelling, decides that it would 
be cheaper to pay the high rents for 
a few years more. 

But all these factors do not mean 
that rents and real estate prices are 
going to stay up at these figures. The 
evidence points to quite the contrary 
conclusion. Average annual wages 
are still declining, and this alone 
would doubtless serve to pull rents 
down in the long run, especially in 
view of the unemployment. Profits 
and dividend payments, particularly 
the former, suffered an enormous de- 
cline during 1921, and this tends in 
the same direction. Moreover, rents 
and real estate prices have not yet 
responded to the great increase in 
dwelling construction. 

Another factor tending still more 
powerfully to depress rents and real 
estate prices is that house building 
moves in advance of the requirements 
of population. In other words, we 
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build more houses than our populs- 
tion needs, and we build them, not 
primarily because it will be a paying 
investment, but rather for reasons of 
sentiment. 

From 1904 to 1914 the membership 
cf building and loan associations in 
the United States increased from 
1,679,922 persons to 2,836,433; and 
from that time to 1919 it made a fur- 
ther increase to 4,289,326. The as- 
sets of these associations grew from 
$618,795,414 in 1904, to $1,357,707,- 
900 in 1914, and $2,126,620,400 in 
1919. 

In all probability, then, both rents 
and real estate prices will decline over 
a number of years. Except where the 
density of population prevents, they 
may even get down to the pre-war 
figures, although it will require a long 
time. The notion that either one can 
permanently remain at these inflated 
levels has no foundation whatever in 
a sober consideration of the economic 
forces which control such matters. 





The Making of a 
Merchant 


1. In the first place, never take a 
safe job simply because it is safe and 
carries a good salary. Don’t ask 
what it is, ask rather what it will 
lead to. 

2. If a young man is not loyal to 
his firm he will never rise in it. 
Think well of your firm, and then 
you will speak well of it. How many 
men drift without any real bad in- 
tent into a kind of subconscious atti- 
tude of hostility towards their em- 
ployer? This leads to crabbing the 
business outside and to friction in the 
working of it inside. 

3. The next rule is—do not waste 
your time watching the clock. The 
clock watcher is learning not to con- 
centrate on the matter in hand, and 
concentration is the key to success in 
business, as it is in war. 

4. Man is human, and therefore all 
men grumble at times—but a per- 
sistent grumbler is a terror to a busi- 
ness and a curse to himself. *Chiefs 
do not like to believe in men who are 
always full of grievances. 

5. Never say: “That’s not my 
job.” If you are wrong, it is inex- 
cusable: if you are right, it is all the 
more irritating. Your job is to make 
the firm a success; how the work is 
distributed is a matter of small im- 
portance. 

6. The man who does his work 
only because he is afraid of being 
sacked should leave his business and 
find another job at once. If he does 
not leave, his firm should fire him— 
it would be a real act of mercy to 
him.—Lord Beaverbrook. 

















Which Business Books 
Helped You Mostr - 


Allan F. Wright, 
who signs himself, “Banker-Book-Lover,” wins the $100 prize. 
His article is printed below. 

In subsequent issues will be printed the articles awarded the 


Announcement of the fourteen prize winners in the “Forbes” 
business book contest which closed March 22, 1922, is made on 
A large number of manuscripts of a high degree of 
merit were received in response to our offer of $250 in cash prizes 
for the best answer to the question, “Which Business Books Have 
It has been difficult to pick the 


this page. 


Helped You Most, and How?” 
winners, 


The manuscript which has been awarded first prize commended 
itself to us by its conciseness and its logical manner of telling what 


By Allan F. Wright 


O write a true account of all the 
business books that have helped 
me or enlarged my experience 
would be to compile a library cata- 
log of no little bulk. I have always 
been a great book enthusiast. From 
the days when I was old enough to 
obtain books from the public library 
in my home city, I have been spend- 
ing my spare hours in reading and 
studying—adding to my efficiency by 
increasing my stock of knowledge. 
Night and morning, on my trips to 
and from the city where I am em- 
ployed, I read, while my other com- 
muter friends play at cards. I have 
favorite books at home in my library 
that I have read and re-read a dozen 
times. Some of them I know almost 
by heart. 

The helpfulness of a book is largely 
relative. Books that have helped me 
may not be of assistance to you. I 
am in the banking business, and I 
know that the banker gets ahead by 
the hardest kind of study. His work 
must be thorough, analytical, thought- 
ful, conscientious. Success in bank- 
ing, as well as in other fields of en- 
deavor, depends largely upon accu- 
racy of judgment, and judgment 
should be based upon facts. This 
comes from the experience and ob- 
servations of others, as well as our- 
selves ; and the answer is reading and 
study. 

After inventorying the business 
books that have done me the greatest 
amount of good, I hold the seven 
books mentioned below to have been 
of supreme worth. Every hour that 
I have spent in definite study of them 
has returned to me, ten, twenty, fifty 
or even a hundred times its worth, in 
real money. 

(1) “Accounting Theory and 
Practice,” by R. B. Kester. I will 
begin by expressing my grateful re- 
gards to this book and its author. 
As a young man anxious to grow in 
his understanding of business, a col- 
lege professor once said to me: “First 
of all, take a simple course in busi- 
ness bookkeeping. ” That sounded like 
elementary advice, but it was sound. 
The business world to-day is full of 





books had helped the writer most, and why. 


second, third, and fourth prizes. 
eral summary of the results of the contest, with a list of the 
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Have 


Then there will be given a gen- 


books most often mentioned, in the order of their preference as 


college graduates who cannot even 
read a balance sheet and who are ig- 
norant of some of the most funda- 
mental operations of business, be- 
cause they have never been taught 
the elements of simple business ac- 
counting. By applying the principles 
and practices recommended in Kes- 
ter’s book I have been given a com- 








THE WINNERS 


First Prize—$100 


Allan F. Wright, P. O. Box 123, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Second Prize—$50 
A. J. Lilly, Britt, Iowa. 
Third Prize—$30 
Raleigh E. Ross, 1605 Charles 
Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


Fourth Prize—$20 


H. J. Russell, 255 Machray Ave., 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 
$5 . Pp * 
C. H. Willey, 6236 University 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
A. H. Van Voris, Cobleskill, 
New York. 

Irwin N. Knehans, 209 South 
First Street, Springfield, Ill, 
Robert E. Ramsay, 53 Washing- 

ton Square, New York, N. Y. ° 
Frank J. Drury, 21 Amherst Ave- 
nue, Jamaica, L. I, N. Y. 
Francis E. Hayes, W. T. Grant 
Company, Portland, Me. 

H. T. Fulton, 2807 Fulton Street, 
Toledo, O. 

S. Nord, Goodyear Logging Co., 
Clallam Bay, Washington 
L. M. Mitchell, Plano, Ii. 
Leslie A. Hamilton, 28-a, Linnie 
Avenue, Venice, Cal. 




















plete understanding of bookkeeping 
and accounting and am enabled to 
formulate and keep right records. I 
believe that everyone who wishes to 
think clearly, and reason right should 
resolve to understand bookkeeping— 
no matter how they may think they 
dislike figures or no matter what their 
position in business may be. It will 
be a big step forward. 

by 


(2) “Money and Banking,” 
John T. Holdsworth. From this 
book I secured most of my knowledge 


determined by the number of contestants who included them in 
their lists of most helpful business books. 


of the history, principles, and prac- 
tices of banking, and to it I am 
specially indebted. The study of 
money, currency, and banking is nec- 
essary to every person who desires a 
thoroughgoing knowledge of business. 
Every one who has to deal with 
prices, whether he be a producer or 
a consumer, a workingman selling 
his services or a capitalist receiving 
interest on his investments, in order 
to conduct his affairs intelligently 
must understand the forces affecting 
the prices of commodities or the ser- 
vices in which he is interested. Every 
fluctuation of price affects the wel- 
fare of every person who buys or 
sells, and the ability to foresee these 
fluctuations enables the business man 
to avoid loss and gain profits. The 
science of money and banking deals 
with prices and attempts to explain 
these fluctuations as far as the cause 
of them is due to changes in the con- 
Gitions of currency and banking. 

Education on this subject is, of 
course, required by a banker, but the 
business man should not think that 
money and banking are matters with 
which he is not concerned. On the 
contrary, they are matters which im- 
mediately concern him. Holdsworth’s 
book is the most elaborate and sys- 
tematic treatise on the subject that I 
have seen. I cannot over-estimate 
the beneficial results that have ac- 
_— to me from a thorough study 
of it 


(3) “Principles of Economics,” 
by F. W. Taussig. This book I can- 
not fail to class as one of the most 
helpful business books that I have 
encountered. Political economy is the 
science of business; that is, the 
science of the relations of men with 
each other in the production, con- 
sumption, distribution, and exchange 
of goods. It sounds dry and forbid- 
ding, but it becomes live and interest- 
ing when you are able to use it, day 
by day, with your job. Men in all 
lines of business should be well 
grounded in this all-embracing sub- 
ject, for a knowledge of economics 
is the key to many a situation in busi- 
ness, industry, and government. “A 
nation of economic illiterates” is 
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what Frank A. Vanderlip, former 
president of the National City Bank 
of New York, called the American 
people in a discussion just preceding 
our entry into the World War. He 
believed that the business men of the 
United States, as a rule, were carry- 
ing on their affairs in a haphazard 
fashion, because they were untrained 
in this science. ‘Taussig’s work on 
political economy is a liberal educa- 
tion on the subject. To every man or 
woman in a subordinate position who 
wishes to advance, I would say: “Get 
a copy of this book and study it, page 
by page.” 

(4) “Business Law,” by Thomas 
Coyngton. Of all the knowledge 
gained from the business books that 
1 have read, perhaps the knowledge 
gained from this book is that which 
I am able to use most of all in my 
everyday business life. It is of great 
importance that every intelligent per- 
son should possess a general knowl- 
edge at least of his legal rights 
and obligations; so that he may reap 
the benefits accorded by the law and 
avoid the penalties provided for a 
breach of it. Every business man, 
executive or clerk, must daily decide 
questions of law. Undoubtedly one 
can guess right in a great many cases. 
But. there is forever the danger of 
taking. the wrong step. Without prior 
warning and without even consider- 
ing the necessity of employing coun- 
sel, a mistake as to the law may be 
fatal and result in bankruptcy. One 
may even risk fine and imprisonment. 
Every man in business should pos- 
sess a general knowledge of the fun- 
damental principles underlying the 
law of contracts in general, negotiable 
instruments, agency, partnership, cor- 
porations, guaranty and suretyship, 
loans and credits, bailments and car- 
riers, bankruptcy, insurance, sales, 
mortgages, leases, etc., and for such 


am I grateful to the author of this 


book. 


(5) “Personality in Business,” 
by John N. Willys, et als. This book 
has had a powerful influence on my 
whole business life. No one will dis- 
pute the fact that a winning person- 
ality is a powerful factor in achiev- 
ing success. Invariably the successful 
man has a personality that attracts. 
He finds it invaluable in winning con- 
fidence, in influencing men and 
women to his way of thinking, in 
handling employees, in securing ad- 
ditional capital when it is needed. 
Every word that is uttered, every let- 
ter that is written, every move that is 
made reveals a personality that al- 
most instantly repels or attracts. But 
what is personality? To what extent 
can it be developed? In this book 
some of America’s most successful 
men have told me in their own words 
what personalitv has meant to them, 
how it can be develoned, what a dol- 
lar-making asset it is when used to 
the fullest possible extent. The pages 


of this book are teeming with definite, 
usable ideas. It has been a great in- 
spiration to me. 


(6) “Men Who Are Making 
America,” by B. C. Forbes. It would 
hardly be just for me to make a list 
of the business books that have been 
my special benefactors without men- 
tioning the name of this one. No man 
who has ever tasted the joys of biog- 
raphy will be satisfied with one book 
or a dozen. My taste for reading in 
my earliest days, as soon as I| had 
passed the bible-story period, was for 
biography, and one of the first books 
of this class that fell in my way was 
a life of Benjamin Franklin. I be- 
lieve that Franklin’s “Autobiography” 
ought to be read by every man in 
business. He was our first self-made 
man. Forbes’ book on the lives of 
our captains of industry has given me 
a great deal of help and inspiration 
from knowing how great men became 
successful. Their careers are shining 
examples of what any young man can 
accomplish through hard work supple- 
mented by well-chosen studies at 
home or at school. If you can learn 
the methods used by these men to get 
ahead you can use the same methods 
to get ahead yourself. It requires 
only determination and application. 
The lives of Charles M. Schwab, of 
Frank A. Vanderlip, Elbert H. Gary, 
and other men of their type help one 
to think in larger terms and stimulate 
the ambition. 


(7) “The Work of Wall Street,” 
by S. S. Pratt. Not only because [ 
am in the banking business has this 
volume been of untold help to me, for 
no subjects have a more widespread 
interest or excite more keenly the 
imagination and interest of the ordi- 
nary person than do speculation and 
investment. Every man is in a sense 
a speculator. Every prudent person 
sooner or later becomes an investor. 
We speculate when we change from 
one position to another, or when we 
choose our careers. We take chances 
when we enter into almost any of 
the ordinary common _ contracts. 
Every person fortunate enough to re- 


ceive an income in excess of his. 


everyday necessities, if he is at the 
same time prudent, endeavors to in- 
vest safely a portion of his earnings. 
I do not mention this book as having 
been of great value to me because it 
taught me how to speculate; for, on 
the contrary, it places more emphasis 
on the importance of patience, intel- 
ligence and foresight in the art of in- 
vesting. Every producer, whether 
farmer, lumberman, or manufacturer, 
if he would make his business a 
science and reduce its chances of loss 
to a minimum, must understand the 
motives of the speculator and the 
methods and operations of the snecu- 
lative markets. Is the business of the 
countrv in a sound condition? Are 
hard times to last a few years more 
or must we soon expect a reaction? 
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Are merchants and manufacturers 
unable to borrow money except at 
exorbitant rates? Is money scarce in 
Europe as well as in the United 
States? These are questions which 
must always be in the thought of 
every wise business man and ever) 
prudent investor, and the ability to 
answer them intelligently is one of 
the reasons why I am grateful to this 
work by Pratt. One thing above all. 
it taught me how to invest wisely and 
how not to invest. 


These are the business. books which 
have helped me most and which I be- 
lieve would be most valuable to any 
reader, although, of course, books can 
only be profoundly helpful or influ- 
ential as they unite themselves with 
decisive tendencies. It is the books 
we read before middle life that do 
most to mold our characters and in- 
fluence our lives. 

Without the accumulated knowl- 
edge which books contain, life might 
be compared to a dark highway along 
which we are groping our way. Books 
show us which roads to take and 
which to avoid. They warn us of pit- 
falls and quagmires and put us on the 
clear, open road. With the aid of 
books we are enabled to go more 
quickly and directly to our goal, what- 
ever it may be, and our journey is 
made more pleasant by the good com- 
pany in which we are traveling. 





Why Workers Put Up 
$1,500,000 for Mitten, 
Traction Chief 
(Continued from page 14) 


Railway, which was changed from 
steam to electricity under his manage- 
ment. 

His work has been a series of hard- 
fought battles. In 1895, he became 
superintendent of the Milwaukee 
Electric Railway, and later was pro- 
moted to the general managership. 
Here he won a savagely contested 
strike, when the sight of 1,200 men 
out of work, with families homeless 
and children starving taught him the 
price of such victories. 

In 1900, serious labor troubles im- 
pending in Buffalo, Mitten was called 
to avert trouble. Here he success- 
fully put into practice his theories as 
to the handling of men and the true 
relation between capital and labor. 
His success in transporting the 
crowds to and from the Pan-Ameri- 
can exposition gave him added honors. 
Five years later he accepted the task 
of straightening out the tangled trac- 
tion situation in Chicago. 

Thomas E. Mitten’s strongest pre- 
cept is that less indulgence of the 
body brings greater development of 
the mind. His office hours begin at 4 
in the morning—and that isn’t a mis- 
print. He is a wonderful organizer, 
worker and thinker; but to his men 
he is just “Tom Mitten, our Chief.” 
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Do Masses Favor Prohibitionr 





Interviews with Scores of “Common People” in Metropolitan 
District Reveal Varied Reactions to 18th Amendment 


many opinions of prohibition, 

but among the poorer residents 
of New York City the obligation to 
the Eighteenth Amendment comes 
largely fyom the fact that the law has 
made “poison” available and “good 
stuff” too costly. 

I talked with nearly fifty women, 
from Avenue “A” and First street to 
Thirty-fourth street, on the East 
Side, and all through the district 
south and west of Washington 
Square, exclusive of the quar- 


P sy coi prejudice colors 


By C. G. Morton 


drinking not wisely but too well. 

A policeman whose beat embraces 
the territory surrounding the court at 
Second avenue and Second street said 
he used to pick up every Saturday 
night, from ten to twelve intoxicated 
men and women; but, since prohi-’ 
bition, he rarely finds any. 

The sergeant who patrols the dis- 
trict around St. Mark’s church says 
that in the Bowery, however, the 
drinking of “smoke” has made pro- 
hibition almost a farce. 


was difficult to understand her. 

“No good in it now, no good in it,” 
she said several times. ‘‘People got to 
drink. They drink ‘smoke.’ It’s bad 
—poison. No good in it. They 
drink anyhow.” 

At the Bowery branch of the Y. M. 
C. A., R. F. Woodhull, executive sec- 
retary, pointed out an old man in the 
lobby, drunk with “smoke.” He had 
been trying to lace his shoes for over 
an hour without success. 

“ Smoke,’ or ‘block and fall,’ as the 
men call it, because they 








ters where the Greenwich 
Villagers dwell. Most of 
them were opposed to the 
prohibition law, not so much 
because it “prohibited,” but 
because it is not enforced. 

Many who “did not drink 
themselves and never had” 
asserted that they were against 
the law because the “boot- 
leggers make all the money 
now,” or because “if people 
had it they wouldn’t want it 
so badly,” or that “the police 
and district attorneys are get- 
ting rich off of it,” or “any- 
body can get it if he has the 
money.” Many were senti- 
mental and thought “the poor 
workingman should have 
something to look forward 
to.” 





borhood opinion. 


say, 


The Complete Answer 


“YE know what our neighbors and 

friends think about prohibition, or at 
least we know what they say they think 
about it. But few have had the opportunity 
to learn the views of the masses. The writer 
of this article spent several hours on the 
trail of door-step, market place, and neigh- 
The results show that 
here, also, there is more talk than thought— 
a tendency to give credence to what “they 
One of those inter- 
viewed, an elderly woman, who, perhaps, 
had seriously pondered the question, said: 
“1 think the prohibition law is a good thing ; 
but it will take a great deal of courage and 
perseverance to make it as worth-while as tt 
should be.” And, perhaps, that is the com- 
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or “I’ve heard.” 


plete answer after all. 


can walk only a block after 
drinking it before falling,” 
said Mr. Wodhull, “is be- 
ing obtained at cheap labor 
agencies, drug stores, and 
paint stores. Four ounces 
of denatured alcohol may be 
bought for twenty-five cents, 
and this, mixed with water, is 
enough to get a whole party 
drunk. 

“Tf ‘smoke’ could be elim- 
inated from the Bowery 
the number of intoxicated 
men would be greatly reduced. 
The ‘smoke’ drunk men are 
by far the most difficult drunks 
to handle. 

“But I don’t want you to 
think that prohibition has 
been a failure around here. 
By no means. The general 

















But these answers iailed 
to ring true. Whenever I urged 
further elucidation of such state- 
ments, the remark was invariably 
preceded with “they say,” or “I’ve 
heard that.” 

There were some, of course, who 
thought light wines and beers should 
be allowed, and others who believed 
whisky and brandy should be made 
available for medicinal purposes at 
moderate cost. 

But the small furniture dealer on 
the lower East Side, the keeper of a 
pool hall, and leaders of boys’ clubs 
in different quarters of the city, be- 
lieve prohibition has been a good at- 
tempt and that in ten years or more 
its value will be proved beyond crit- 
icism. 

An attendant at 


the Woman’s 


Court in Jefferson Market declared 
there has been a marked improve- 
ment in that neighborhood since pro- 
hibition and that rarely now is a 
woman brought to court for disorder- 
liness or misconduct as a result of 





‘Smoke’ is the curse of the Bow- 
ery,” said this policeman. “It’s de- 
natured alcohol in water, with a ‘kick’ 
that beats any strong liquor. You 
ought to go with me on my beat some 
sunny day. You'll get all the color 
you want for prohibition stories. 
Stand at the Cooper statue, or in 
Bryant Park a little while, and you'll 
see more drunks pass than you can 
count. What’s more, they’re drunker 
now than they used to be. 

“T’ll say this, prohibition has kept 
those that weren’t habituants from 
drinking, but those that were habit- 
uants before prohibition became a 
law, got to have theirs anyhow, so 
they drink ‘smoke.’ ” 

Near Cooper Square, a very old 
woman, whose face was a network of 
wrinkles, confirmed the statement of 
the policeman. When I asked her 
what she thought of prohibition, she 
dropped the empty basket she had 
been balancing on her hip and spoke 
bitterly, plucking at my sleeve. It 


tone of the entire neighbor- 
hood has been improved since it 
became a law. Besides, men who 
kept a job only ten days before, stick 
at it for three months and more now. 
Lots of old-time drunkards we have 
among our membership are now 
making good, 

“We keep the men’s savings for 
them from month to month. In the 
old days, when they’d get drunk, 
they’d demand that we turn over their 
savings to them. Sometimes these 
would amount to $50 or $70. And 
we couldn’t refuse them. In one 
night their savings would be gone. 
Now we rarely have to contend with 
that. 

“Moreover, prohibition has done 
away with the class of men who 
preyed on drunkards, holding them 
up and searching their pockets after 
the men were too drunk to resist. 

“Tf prohibition can be given a thor- 
ough trial, say ten or twenty years, 
everyone will be enthusiastic about it, 
I’m sure,” concluded Mr. Woodhull. 
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“The opposition it is receiving is only 
that which any new movement always 
has to contend with. 

Rather different was the conviction 
of an old-time barkeeper on Nassau 
street. For more than twenty-five 
years before 1918 he ran a saloon 
for the comfort of those with “ticker 
sickness.” Now the barroom is a 
restaurant and the back room a pool 
parlor. 

“This country will not get back to 
its old prosperity for twenty years or 
more,” he said, “unless they do away 
with prohibition. Look at it! 
Everything’s gone to the bad since 
the law went into effect. You can’t 
take away from a man his drink and 
expect him to work as well as he used 
to. Talk about business depression 
—nothing will cure it until the law- 
makers wake up to the real trouble.” 


Boon for Pool Parlors 


Jos. Sheppard, one of three own- 
ers of a billiard parlor at 15-17 East 
Third street, however, is enthusiastic 
about the effect prohibition has had 
on his business, at least. 


“The men are quieter—it’s just 
like a club now,” he said. “And you 
never hear profane language around 
here any more. What’s more, there 
ain’t no quarreling. 

“The sister of one of the boys 
came in after him the other day and 
sat and watched ’em playing a whole 
half-hour before I knew she was in 
the room. When I told her she’d 
have to go, she said it was so nice 
and sociable, the boys having such a 
good time—no insulting language nor 
anything—she didn’t see why she 
couldn’t stay. Ladies are men’s 
equals now, so I couldn’t put her out. 
But, anyway, there weren’t anything 
being said or done that oughtn’t to 
around a lady. 


“Since prohibition, too,” he added, 
“more people come to pool parlors— 
older men. It used to be just the 
boys, you know, that played pool. 
But everybody comes now. It’s just 
like a club. You ought to come 
around here Saturday night and Sun- 
days. It is so crowded ‘you can 
hardly get around.” 

But Louis De Forest Downer, of 
the Boys’ Club, 161 Avenue “A,” had 
a different point of view on the sub- 
ject. 

“Pool rooms have been the hang- 
outs for the young boys, while the 
older men, the matured crooks, made 
the saloons their headquarters. The 
closing of the saloons threw these 
crooks into the pool halls for social 
life, mixed them in with the young- 
sters. The result is obvious. I feel 
that in this respect, at any rate, pro- 
hibition is a bad thing.” 

“They ought to do away with the 
law,” said a woman about 30 years 
old, whom I met on Sullivan street. 
“Rich people can get drink; we can’t. 


We get sick; where we go to get our 
brandy? They ought to do away 
with such a law.” 

But the fat Italian woman, sweep- 
ing the steps of a building on lower 
Macdougal street, said: “It maka no 
difference—peoples drink anyway. 
“But,” she added, “I no take any.” 

“T think prohibition is bad in every 
line, and I never drank, neither,” said 
a waitress in a restaurant in lower 
Broadway. “In a way, I should not 
say what I think because it’s because 
of prohibition that I’ve got to work. 
My husband lost his job when pro- 
hibition came. He was connected 
with an importing house. But laying 
that aside, I know people who never 
touched it before but do now. And 
people who used only to drink beer, 
now take whisky because they can’t 
get beer. Before prohibition we had 
one bottle of whisky my husband got 
at the place where he worked and we 
kept it six years—using it only for 
medicine, you know. Now we have 
had at least six bottles a year because 
we can’t serve wine to company and 
we have to give them something—you 
know how it is.” 


Said a black-eyed little woman who 
had been employed as a maid, but was 
now out of work: “I had to quit be- 
cause the woman I was working for 
never stayed sober. She’s a real 
swell, too. I could tell you her name 
and you’d know it, too. But she 
can’t keep no maid because she’s 
never sober, and when she’s drunk she 
sure can use the flowery language. 
Everybody knows she drinks. The 
grocer, the milkman, everybody. 
She’s never sober, and she’s proud of 
it. I think if it was easier to get, 
people wouldn’t want it so much. 
Now, I think whisky is bad, but wine 
is all right. People should be allowed 
to have wine. It don’t hurt any- 
body.” 


Former Teetotalers Now Drinkers 


When I overheard a young woman 
on a Third avenue street car declare 
to her friend she did not believe in 
dancing, I felt sure in her I would 
find an indefatigable champion of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 


“Light wines and beer for medi- 
cinal purposes for old people are all 
right,” was her answer to my ques- 
tion. “Then they ought to allow a 
working man a glass of beer, because 
a man like that ought to have some- 
thing to stimulate him. It seems aw- 
ful now when you think of miners 
working in holes down under the 
ground, and they are not allowed to 
look forward to a glass of beer.” 


“T voted for prohibition because I 
thought it would be a wonderful 
thing,” said an elderly woman I met 
on East Twenty-seventh street, near 
First avenue. “If I could have seen 
what it would do to our young men, 
I’d never have voted for it. Now, 
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my son, he thought it was awful for 
a fellow to drink before; but now he 
does it all the time. He says you see 
all sorts of well-dressed people in 
restaurants— men and women— 
drunk. It used to be a disgrace for 
people to be seen drunk. Now they 
aren’t ashamed of it. And that’s just 
the difference.” 

A sophisticated, bobbed-haired girl 
of perhaps nineteen, was considering 
the effect prohibition as now practised 
will have on the next generation. 

“T just can’t help but get worried 
when I think of all the bad booze the 
boys and girls are putting away these 
days. Nice boys do it, you know, 
and the girls think it’s smart. What’s 
the next generation going to be like? 


What Is the Answer? 


“T was at a dance the other night 
with the boy I’m engaged to, and 
somebody says, ‘Let’s go down for 
drinks.’ John says ‘No,’ but I wasn’t 
thinking about it being—you know— 
liquor, and told him I wouldn’t have 
to obey him until I was good and mar- 
ried. So we went down and every- 
body was drinking—real stuff, too— 
girls and boys and even older wom- 
en.” 

And a younger girl, probably 16, 
who works in a wholesale millinery 
house on lower Broadway, said: 

“T tell you the honest to goodness 
truth. Before prohibition my father 
would drink—oh, something—but 
nothing much and he supported us. 
And, now, I'll tell you the truth, my 
mother had to go back to working and 
I had to get a job, too. 

“And he’s making more money now 
than he used to. I’m telling you, he’s 
making big money, but he just throws 
a dollar or a ten at us whenever he 
thinks about it. But we couldn’t live 
on that. . 

“And,” she continued, growing 
more excited, “he’s stupid when he 
comes home nights—yeah, stupid, 
with his mouth hanging down and the 
whites of his eyes showing. And 
the money he gets don’t go on his 
clothes. He looks awful. He looks 
worse now than he ever did, and he 
doesn’t care. It’s the poison stuff 
he’s getting. I don’t know where he 
gets it; but he drinks all the time.” 

An elderly woman who had over- 
heard the little milliner’s excited re- 
marks touched my arm and said: 

“T think the prohibition law is a 
good thing; but it will take a great 
deal of courage and perseverance to 
— it as worthwhile as it should 

ee 

And, perhaps, that is the complete 
answer, after all. 





The man that makes a character 

makes foes.—Edward Young. 
* * * 

A man ought to read just as inclina- 
tion leads him; for what he reads 
as a task will do him little good.— 
Samuel Johnson. 
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Be friends with everybody. When 
you have friends you will know there 
is somebody who will stand by you. 
You know the old saying, that if you 
have a single enemy you will find him 
everywhere. It doesn’t pay to make 
enemies. Lead the life that will 
make you kindly and friendly to every 
one about you, and you will be sur- 
prised what a happy life you will live. 
—Charles M. Schwab. 

* * * 

There’s nothing so hopeless as the 

man who only hopes.—The A. W. 


Employees’ Booster. 
* * * 


The time is undoubtedly 
coming when it will be a con- 


No nation can survive, if it ever 
forgets Almighty God. I have be- 
lieved that religious reverence has 
played a very influential and helpful 
part in the matchless American 
achievement, and I wish it ever to 
abide. If I were to utter a prayer 
for the Republic to-night, it would 
be to reconsecrate us in religious de- 
votion and make us abidingly a God- 
fearing, God-loving people. I do not 
fail to recall that the religious life 
makes for the simple life, and it 
would be like a Divine benediction 
to restore the simpler life in this Re- 
public.—President Harding. 





The time is near when our leading 
bankers will be the graduates of the 
university schools of commerce and 
when the appointment of an untrained 
man to membership of the Federal 
Reserve Board at Washington will be 
as unlikely as the elevation of a 
shyster lawyer to a seat in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 
A banker will then be thought of as 
a professional man as to-day we think 
of the lawyer, the physician, the 
architect, the engineer, the certified 
public accountant—Dean Joseph 
French Johnson, of the New York 
University School of Commerce. 


Once a Scotch boy gathered 








fession of inferiority to over- 
state or distort the merits and 
special uses of any commodity, 
just as any boaster is self- 


A Song of Tomorrow 


By Ted Olson 
(Especially written for “Forbes” ) 


branded a lightweight rather 
than a man of parts.—Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley. 

x * * 


He usually works well who 
plays well. I am not very old, 
and every night between Sep- 
tember and May, when I am in 
Montreal, if I do not have a 
hard forty minutes’ handball I 
feel I am depriving myself of 
something I need. A man 
should have a sound body as 
well as a sound mind, and the 
two go hand in hand.—E. W. 
Beatty, President Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 


* * * 


You are a mental and spirit- 
ual corporation ; it’s your own 
fault if you don’t control your- 
self as such. 

* * * 








S the past dead and gone? Then forget it! 

Why scourge your soul sick with remorse? 
If defeat was your lot, and you met it, 

Fight on, while you’ve courage and force. 
Let no vain regrets ever haunt you. 


Save your tears till you’ve good cause to weep. 


If the past comes to harry and taunt you, 
Forget it, and dig its grave deep! 


The man who lives in the twilight haze 
Of memories bitter or strange or dear, 
May find content in remembered days, 
But he has no place in the Now and Here. 
Shake off the old as you might a thong; 
Take up the task of the untried new. 
The space of a lifetime is none too long, 
And the work of the world is yours to do. 


Let the past and its dreams be forgotten; 
They served well enough for their day; 

But now they are threadbare and rotten, 
So scrap them and cast them away. 

What’s done cannot hamper and bind you; 
Old worlds must be traded for new. 

Leave yesterday’s worries behind you, 
For tomorrow is waiting for you! 


some pieces of silver together 
—not many—the result of 
some years of saving from his 
labors as a plowboy on his 
father’s farm. He walked to 
Edinburgh, where he invested 
his silver in linen and laces, 
beads, ribbons, and gaudy 
things, attractive to feminine 
fancy. He made a pack of 
them all, which he belted on 
his back, and he started out as 
a peddler. He trudged to Lon- 
don. He arrived in dirt and in 
rags, and—with a big idea. 
This big idea has since proved 
itself the backbone of the 
economic world. It is the cen- 
tre, the nucleus of world re- 
building now. William Pat- 
erson was the lad’s name, and 
from his idea grew the Bank 
of England, which laid the 
foundation of the commercial 
prosperity of England and 
made a safe, sure, and secure 
financial centre for the com- 
mercial enterprise of the en- 

















Many people have the idea that they 
are paid for their time. This is a 
delusion. Time is only an oppor- 
tunity that may be taken or lost. 
Time has absolutely no value unless 
you use it. That is why it is better 
for a worker to be paid by results in- 
stead of by the week. Usually a man 
who is paid for a 44-hour week does 
not deliver 44 hours’ work—very 
likely not more than 25. Time is 
only a chance to do something; and 
if you don’t do it, you have lost your 
time. Your mere presence in a store 
or an office does no good to anybody. 
It is only our actual working time 
that counts.—Anon. 


You can’t accomplish what you 
can’t imagine. The minute you say 
to yourself : “Oh, that isn’t possible,” 
it isn’t possible—for you. But some 
other fellow who, with his mind’s eye, 
sees the thing finished, will come 
along and do it. Creative thought is 
the greatest power in the world— 
Jerome P. Fleishman, in “Uncle 
Jerry Says.” 





Serst thou a man diligent in his 
business? he shall stand before 
kings; he shall not stand before 
mean men.— Proverbs, xxii, 29. 











tire world.—Wall Street Jour- 
nal. 
x * * 
A great artist can paint a great 
picture on a small canvas.—C. D. 


Warner. 
x * * 


Die when I may, I want it said of 
me by those who knew me best that I 
always plucked a thistle and planted a 
flower where I thought a flower 
would grow.—Lincoln. 

a 


A man must not think he can save 
himself the trouble o¥ being a sensible 
man and a gentleman by going to his 
lawyer, any more than he can get 
himself a sound constitution by going 
to his doctor.—Ed. Howe. 
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Share vitally important 


subject has been care- 
fully analyzed by a rec- 
ognized authority, and is 
presented in clear, concise 
form in the latest weekly 
letter of the Harvard 
Economic Service. A copy 
will be sent to any inter- 
ested executive. 
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(Continued from page 7) 


for relief from our extremely burden- 
some taxes. 

I am not very hopeful over the effect 
coming elections will have upon finan- 
cial and business sentiment. 

I am not very hopeful over the pos- 
sibility of making satisfactory prog- 
ress in handling the billions of debt 
owed us by foreign countries—with the 
exception of Britain’s indebtedness. 

I am not very hopeful that we can 
build up enormous exports and at the 
same time raise high tariff walls against 
imports from debtor nations. 

I am not very hopeful over prospects 
of resuming trade with Russia on any 
sizeable scale. 

But after weighing the pros and cons, 
I remain confident that the business 
trend in this country will be reason- 
ably satisfactory, although it doubtless 
will take unusual effort and industry 
and enterprise to show halfway normal 
profits at the end of the year. Selling, 
not production, problems will unques- 
tionably predominate. 


But this is not to be regretted, since 
it will serve to prevent us from refilling 
our heads with the false notions we 
imbibed during the war-boom years of 
little work and big profits, swelled 
heads and slip-shod methods. 





Views of Leaders 


Eugene Meyer, Jr., managing direc- 
tor of the War Finance Corporation, 
who is now making a tour of the West, 
reports that “the worst is over in 
American business and for the farmers 
and live-stock growers of the country. 
Business conditions are distinctly bet- 
ter, and confidence in the future upon 
a sound basis is warranted. I do not 
mean that boom-times are returning. 
Indeed, we do not want a return to the 
boom-times. Their reactions are too 
painful. But it may be said with con- 
fidence that the sheep and cattle grow- 
ers of the West are now in a position 
to operate on a favorable basis and 
one that will prove profitable under 
economical methods of operation.” 


Pierre S. du Pont, president of the 
General Motors Company, expects a 
substantial increase in the company’s 
business during the Spring and Summer 
months. “Preliminary figures of sales 
of motor cars for the first quarter of 
1922,” says Mr. du Pont, “are most en- 
couraging. Sales for January were 
16,080; February, 20,664, and sales for 
March will be approximately 30,000 
cars, a total of 66,000. This compares 
with 58,488 cars in the previous quarter 
and, further, with 30,023 for the first 
quarter of last year. 

“The widespread demand for the new 
cars has forced us to step up our pro- 
duction week after week since the be- 
ginning of the year,” states Alton G. 
Seiberling, vice-president and general 


manager of the Haynes Automobile 
Company. “We find our increase total- 
ing a full 200 per cent. There is every 
indication that we shall be forced to 
put through another substantial pro- 
duction increase in the near future. 
This, undoubtedly, will be the biggest 
year in the history of the company.” 


Department Store Sales 


The volume of business being done 
by representative department and ap- 
parel stores in New York continues to 
indicate more nearly normal transac- 
tions than that in other fields, accord- 
ing to the Federal Reserve Agent at 
New York, who says, “The dollar 
amount of sales by such stores in Feb- 
ruary was only 4 per cent. less than in 
February, 1921. February sales of sixty- 
four stores were $23,650,000, as com- 
pared with $24,726,500 in February, 1921. 
The comparison with the correspond- 
ing month a year ago is more favorable 
than it was in January, when sales were 
8 per cent. less than in January, 1921. 
The number of individual transactions 
was 6 per cent. larger than in February, 
1921, and the average amount of the in- 
dividual sale was $2.52, compared with 
$2.77 in February, 1921, a decline of 9 
per cent., which appears to reflect 
rather closely the difference in price 
levels between the two periods.” 

High labor costs and lowered labor 
efficiency have seriously impaired the 
economic position of the nation’s rail- 
roads, according to the findings of the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
following its study of railroad wage 
averages since 1914. The board’s re- 
port shows that while railroad wages 
advanced more slowly than the wages 
in private manufacturing industries the 
high war-time scale of wages was re- 
tained much longer. There was a rapid 
decline from peak wage averages in the 
manufacturing industries starting in the: 
middle of 1920. The corresponding 
drop in the railroad wages was deferred 
until July 1, 1921, when the United 
States Labor Board enforced a 12% per 
cent. reduction. 


Need Grit in Foreign Trade 


Henry Ford, in response to an inti- 
mation reaching him to the effect that, 
the people of the Southern States had 
begun to wonder whether he had lost 
interest in the Muscle Shoals project, 
declared that “if it’s the last thing I do 
in this world, I'll exert every resource 
and influence at my command to keep 
the hands of Wall Street off Muscle 
Shoals. Tell the people of the South,” 
Mr. Ford said, “that Wall Street will 
have no part either in financing or op- 
erating Muscle Shoals if I can help it. 
If it’s the last thing I do I’ll exert every 
resource and influence at my command 
to keep the hands of Wall Street off 
the Shoals project and perpetuate that 
as a great example to the American 
people—a living example of what they 
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How to 


Make Money 
and Keep It 


Men work hard and long to make money, only 
to throw it away over night through poor in- 
vestments. 


MONEY MAKE 
MORE MONEY 





They fail through lack of FINANCIAL SKILL. 
How You May Make Money 
and Care for It Successfully 


is explained in our FREE 24-page booklet. 


Pages 6 and 7 contain two remarkable diagrams, 
carefully compiled from authentic sources, 
which may prove the turning point of your 
whole life. Pages 8 to 10 outline clearly the 
many profitable opportunities in the stock mar- 
ket—how to take full advantage of them—and 
why so many fail to do so. 


Simply ask for a copy of FA-15 


American Institute of Finance 


15 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


DO YOU KNOW 


d 
THAT— jiceots ox intt petting 
THAT—*%, 


matter of net earnings? 

time investors are 
taking note of this and are 
adding to their lines of 
railroad stocks? 

THA — many roads considered 
very weak in recent years 
whose stocks are prac- 
tically at receivership 
prices, are making a truly 











phenomenal showing of 
earnings? 

THA -_ the list of dividend paying 
stocks will; in all prob- 


ability, be increased sharp- 
ly on this account during 
the next year or so? 
that this should mean 
very remarkable Profits 
for the investor in the 
RIGHT RAILS at this 
time? 
THAT. not a few railway bonds 
——will be established on a 
much higher basis in the 
working out of this situa- 
tion? 
THAT TOWN TOPICS FINAN- 
— CIAL BUREAU’S Daily 


AND— 


and Weekly Services are 
pointing out the advan- 
tageous opportunities in 
this general connection? 
you can secure a trial 

THA T— month of the Daily Ser- 
vice for only $10? 

THAT. you can secure a_ trial 

—— three months of the Week- 

ly Service for $15? 

For Particulars Address Dept. F-22 
Town Topics Financial Bureau 
(Est. 1889) 

44 Broad Street New York 
P. S.—Some railway stocks, and bonds as 
well, this BUREAU was strongly 
recommending a few months ago have 
advanced 40 to 200% in market value. 
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can do if they will safeguard the coun- 
try’s waterpower and develop it.” 

A more aggressive and courageous 
attitude on the part of American bank- 
ers and business men in the develop- 
ment of our foreign trade is advocated 
by Alexander Dunbar, president of the 
Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association. 
“From the standpoint of foreign busi- 
ness,” says Mr. Dunbar, “what we need 
is a fresh baptism of American grit, 
initiative, perseverance and courage. It 
is probable that we shall see still fur- 
ther declines in our foreign trade. The 
desperate situation prevailing in most 
of the countries of Europe—by a large 
margin our best export market and 
largest source of imports—will compel 
conservative buying and require the 
most vigorous exploitation of foreign 
markets in which we shall have to meet 
them as competitors. America will 
have to fight for every inch of ground 
gained in recent years in the field of 
foreign trade.” 


Outlook for Cotton 


Discussing the outlook for the cotton 
industry, John Bolinger, vice-president 
of the National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton, says: “The position of the en- 
tire American cotton industry at the 
present time is fundamentally sound 
because of the thoroughness of liquida- 
tion and the extent of unfilled market 
demands. The partial recovery in prices 
is encouraging, and it is not over- 
optimistic to anticipate that the im- 
provement will become firmly estab- 
lished if cotton prices would but hold 
steady for a short time. It is safe to 
assume that there are no large stocks 
either of raw or manufactured cotton 
now held by European spinners. In 
estimating future markets, it is worth 
remembering that during the five years 
of war two great cotton consuming 
countries, Germany and Russia, were 
entirely cut off as factors in supplying 
the world’s requirement of manufac- 
tured cotton. The output of British 
and French mills for general commerce 
was also greatly reduced during that 
time. While some surplus of piece 
goods was piled up in the feverish re- 
newal of activity preceding the break 
of a year ago, it has since been ab- 
sorbed.” 


Far Eastern Problems 


Sir Charles Addis, K. C. M. G., Chair- 
man of the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation, Director of the 
Bank of England and head of the Brit- 
ish group of the Chinese consortium, 
who is now in this country, declares 
that it is unreasonable to hold up the 
development of communications in 
China while the Government was en- 
gaged, it might be for a generation, in 
evolving a new political system. 

“In my judgment,” said Sir Charles, 
“the time has come for the consortium 
to consider the practicability of nego- 
tiating independently with an autono- 
mous province, or group of provinces, 
for the construction of specific railway 
undertakings within their respective 
borders. I am returning from China 
more profoundly impressed than ever 
before with the infinite possibilities for 
good or evil, for war or peace, which 
lie in the proper handling of the Far 
Eastern problem by the powers con- 
cerned.” 





A Flood 
of Dollars! 


Will You Get Your 
Share of Them? 


Business has been quiet, but— 
how long is it going to continue 
so? Will the public’s buying 
power, long pent up, suddenly 
break loose? If this resumption 
of buying should unexpectedly take 
place, flooding the country with 
orders, would you be ready? Or 
will you lose a good share of the 
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of this new prosperity? 

We are daily supplying over 18,000 
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—to help theirs. Will you let us help 
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an income. Millions of dollars per- 
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Some dollars do double duty. 
They earn double the ordinary 
income. 


The duty the dollar does depends 
on the wisdom and foresight of its 
owner. Not all owners have wis- 
dom and foresight. 


Investors who subscribe to the 
Brookmire Economic Service ap- 
preciate the value of wisdom and 
foresight. A glance at the record of 
earnings they made on Brookmire 
recommendations during the last 
year will convince you. Chart S, 
which shows this record, is yours 
for the asking. Send for it today 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Resisting All Attempts to Force Shake-Out, Market 
Makes New High Records 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 
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HE stock market has not ignored 

the coal strike; it has weighed all 
the evidence and found that general 
business should not suffer, and that, 
therefore, the cessation of work at the 
mines should not be a factor in specula- 
tive considerations. 

Bluntly, Wall Street knew that such 
large surplus stocks of coal had backed 
up in both the bituminous and anthra- 
cite regions—partly due to the long con- 
tinued business depression and partly to 
a strike for lower prices on the part of 
the public—that, had there been no 
strike, widespread lay-offs and a prac- 
tical shut-down of the mines would have 
been necessary nevertheless. And it 
appears that both sides to the strike 
have been quite willing to go through 
with it—the operators for the reason 
that it may serve to retard the drop in 
coal prices which went on right up to 
the first days of suspension, and the 
miners in the hope that it may serve to 
obviate drastic wage readjustments. 

There have been no few factors to 
explain the continued rise in speculative 


’ security values; but there has been a 


sustained and orderly working out of 
the favorable developments that the 
stock market has all along been dis- 
counting. And wider recognition of the 
“Indian signs” of better business has 
brought such an increasing army of 
converts to the constructive side that 
it has become decidedly easier to sell 
stocks than to buy them. 

This situation was well illustrated by 
the action of the market during the last 
week of March, when the coal strike 
was still viewed with uncertainty by 
some. Strong efforts were made to de- 
press the market and bring about 1 real 
shake-out. Some issues recoiled 5 to 8 
points or more from their extreme 
highs, but the general average of in- 
dustrial stocks receded no more than 
two points before the buying became of 


1921 





such a solid character as to discourage 
further operations for the decline; 
large blocks of stock obviously thrown 
upon the market to depress quotations 
were taken at round figures; and the 
upshot of it all was that shorts were 
compelled to cover at a loss in a mar- 
ket which made an average advance of 
four points from the low and struck a 
new high before the end of the week. 
The market has drawn most encour- 
agement from the latest happenings in 
steel, money, farm products, and copper, 
and from the February railroad earn- 
ings. A movement for higher steel 
prices, begun by the independents with 
the purpose of forcing the hands of 
procrastinating buyers, has succeeded 
beyond expectations; in fact it has be- 
come so solidly based that the Steel 
Corporation, following the lead of the 
smaller concerns, has announced its in- 
tention of going as far in the direction 
of advancing prices as present costs 
and a fair profit seem to justify. Large- 
ly on the sellers’ initiative, the steel 
market has been lifted out of its rut 
and operations are now on the best 
basis reported for more than two years. 
Producers are ready to apply the same 
stimulant to the copper market, and 
with assurance of its success mining 
has been resumed at all the porphyry 
copper properties controlled by Hay- 
den-Stone interests. And a similar re- 
vulsion of price sentiment is under way 
in the grain markets. With Russia, once 
the granary of Europe, and Austria and 
India also, importers rather than ex- 
porters of grains, the balance is almost 


certain to swing in favor of higher 
prices. 


Money rates have declined to new 
low records for the movement, and 
bonds have continued in phenomenally 
broad demand at strongly rising prices. 
Absorption has also continued in in- 
vestment stocks, such as American Tele- 
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phone, National Biscuit, and Steel pre- 
ferred, and their strength has served to 
ballast the speculative dealings. 

February railroad earnings, judging 
them by the first important statements 
published, promise to be the best of any 
month since the Government relin- 
quished control. Gross gains were fair- 
ly general and expenses were so well 
under control that a satisfying percent- 
age of the gain directly traceable to 
improved traffic was carried over to 
net. The market had been awaiting this 
test of the roads’ ability to earn more 
under better business conditions, and 
while some of the gain in traffic may 
have been due to heavy pre-strike ship- 
ments of coal, this does not nullify the 
conclusion that a larger volume of 
freight has brought a substantial in- 
crease in net profits. With the rail- 
roads on a profitable operating basis 
again, the distinction that has long ex- 
isted between “good earners” and “bad 
earners” is likely to be dissolved in 
general railroad prosperity. 


Weak Rails Do Better 


If this conclusion is borne out by’ 


month-to-month results, its significance 
will be very favorable for such roads as 
St. Paul, Pennsylvania, Wabash, and 
New Haven. That Wall Street is be- 
ginning to discount it has recently been 
shown by greater strength in these is- 
sues, particularly in New Haven and 
Wabash “A”. The bringing up of the 
“weak sisters” among the rails should 
serve, if anything, to strengthen the 
position of such good earners as Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, St. Louis & Southwest- 
ern, Kansas City Southern, St. Louis- 
San Francisco, Rock Island, etc. 

The turn has unmistakably come in 
steel, and higher prices for all these 
issues now seem to be warranted. Steel 
common should lead, followed by Beth- 
lehem Steel “B”, Lackawanna Steel, Re- 
public Iron & Steel, and Midvale. Re- 
plogle, highly speculative at the pres- 
ent stage, is nevertheless closely held 
and should give a good account of itself. 
Copper stocks should follow closely any 
move in the steels. 

Among the motors, Maxwell “A” and 
“B” stocks, Chandler Motor, Hupp Mo- 
tor, and International Motor Truck 
look especially attractive. 

Pacific Gas & Electric is particularly 
attractive as being out of line with the 
gas stock group, and Public Service of 
New Jersey, whose dividend has been 
raised to $6 annually, should accommo- 
date itself to the higher rate of pay- 
ment and improved earnings prospects. 

Oil producing companies with wells 
outside of Mexico should begin to dis- 
count the expected benefit to be derived 
from what appears to be an inevitable 
drop in the outturn below the Rio 
Grande. California Petroleum, with 
earnings of nearly $12 per common 
share in 1921, and Pacific Oil, with large 
potential development possibilities, have 
taken the lead in the group of Amer- 
ican oils. The first mentioned might 
get back to the highest quotations 
reached in its early days. 

Special issues which look attractive 
for one reason or another are American 
Can, Sears-Roebuck, Endicott-Johnson, 
California Packing, and Associated Dry 
Goods. 
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The Turn in Steel 


O LONGER can the turn in the 

steel industry be disputed. The 
market has been tested by a price ad- 
vance that would have ended in igno- 
minious retreat -had not a _ genuine 
demand existed. Advancing prices for 
steel have served to quicken a demand 
that lay quiescent, but none the less 
real, just below the surface of the hand- 
to-mouth market. Of course, the first 
indication of the turn was given sev- 
eral months ago, but now definite con- 
firmation is had. The table below shows 
where the steel stocks now stand with 
reference to the high prices of 1919 
and low records of 1921. Steel common 
has had a substantial upward move, 
but its rise has so far been mainly a 
response to an insistent investment de- 
mand. But, whatever the cause, it is 
obvious that most of the minor steels 
are too low in comparison with the 
leader of the group. Price comparisons 


follow: 
High Low Now 
1919 1921 About 


Bethlehem Steel “B” .... 15 
Col. Fuel & Iron i 31 
Lackawanna Steel d 52 
Midvale Steel 62 34 
Republie Iron & Stl..... 14 54 
U. S. Steel 115 97 


Bullish 


Increasing operations at the Montana 
mines of the Anaconda Copper Com- 
pany are bullish for Montana Power, 
which supplies the “juice” for the mines 
and mills. Montana Power, one of the 
biggest hydro-electric developments in 
America, also has a contract to supply 
the electrified portion of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad. 


A Good Statement 


Only a little study of Bethlehem 
Steel’s income account and balance 
sheet for 1921 is required to explain 
recent pronounced strength in this 
company’s securities. In a year when 
the Steel Corporation earned but $2.24 
per common share, Bethlehem Steel 
earned $11.50 per common share (“A” 
and “B.”) And, whereas the Steel Cor- 
poration showed a decrease in cash and 
investment securities, Bethlehem Steel 
reported investment securities, includ- 
ing U. S. Government certificates of 
indebtedness, totaling $41,800,000 at the 
end of 1921, against only $12,900,000 at 
the end of 1920; while its cash item 
stood at $13,088,000, against $7,180,000. 
At the same time, Bethlehem Steel’s to- 
tal current liabilities were reduced from 
$52,370,000 at the end of 1920, to $23,- 
650,000 at the end of 1921, and net work- 
ing capital was increased _ fully 
$10,000,000. It is reported that war 
plants have practically all been con- 
verted to peace purposes and that a 
good share of the current railroad 
equipment business is being obtained. 
Having grown tremendously since 1914, 
Bethlehem promises to be as big a fac- 


tor in the steel industry in peace as it 
was in war. 


Watch Replogle 


Replogle Steel has one of the most 
modern steel plants in America and a 
mine of great potential value. To at- 
tract additional capital needed to start 
the wheels turning, a demonstration 
may be made in the stock. 


Pacific Gas & Electric 


There are three things that lend 
speculative attractiveness to Pacific 
Gas & Electric. First, it is selling too 
low in comparison with other gas utility 
stocks which have advanced from 15 
to 20 points in recent months. Second, 
there is strong probability that further 
extra dividends in stock will be de- 
clared to compensate for dividends 
withheld from common. stockholders 
during the war, for which a “partial 
compensation” in the shape of 2 per 
cent, extra in stock was declared last 
December. Third, there are outstand- 
ing $10,000,000 five-year 7 per cent. 
convertible notes due May 1, 1925, which 
are convertible into common stock at 
80 on or before May 1, 1922, and there- 
after, prior to April 1, 1925, at 85. It 
would be a very creditable piece of in- 
direct financing to so enhance the mar- 
ket value of the stock as to bring about 
conversion of these notes. Pacific Gas 
& Electric is spending millions for new 
construction and its earnings are steadi- 
ly growing. At current prices the stock 
yields nearly 7 1/2 per cent. 


Why So Low? 


Wright Aeroplane earned less than 
$2 a share in 1920. It was one of the 
few companies to report increased earn- 
ings in 1921. Last year it earned $2.66. 
or fully 30 per cent. on current selling 
price of the stock. 


Endicott-Johnson 


Endicott- Johnson common, long 
under accumulation, should _ before 
long have a decided upward move 
Manufacturing medium-priced shoes on 
a low profit per unit but with a remark- 
ably large turnover, this company has 
expanded its business to an enormous 
volume. Net sales in 1921 were nearly 
$59,000,000. Under its profit-sharing 
plan, employees and common. stock- 
holders share equally in all profits re- 
maining each year after payment of 
preferred dividends and $5, or 10 per 
cent. on the common stock ($50 par) 
Earnings in 1921 were nearly $9.50 per 
common share; so that, under the profit 
sharing plan, common __ stockholders 
would seem to have about $2.25 a share 
coming to them in the shape of an ex- 
tra dividend. Endicott-Johnson moves 
widely when it moves; in 1919 it rose 
from 80 to 150, in 1920 it dropped to 47 
and last year it came back to 81. Early 
this year President Johnson said: “We 
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are very busy, with bright prospects for 
big year ahead. Actual increase in 
number of pairs of shoes in shipments 
during 1921 over 1920 was more than 
2,000,000. There is an enormous de- 
mand for medium grades and we are 
building new factories.” 


Studebaker’s Record 


Studebaker broke all previous records 
in March, President Erskine told stock- 
holders. For the first quarter sales 
totaled 23,000 cars, a gain of 100 per 
cent. over 1920. 


That Merger Again 


The latest rumors concerning the 
merger of steel independents have it 
that Charles M. Schwab is actively in 
charge of negotiations. When talk of 
consolidations was first in the air, it 
will be remembered that the Bethlehem 
Steel chairman made an impressive an- 
nouncement of the millions he was 
planning to spend for new plants. After 
that the merger enthusiasts seemed to 
cool down unaccountably. If it és 
true that Schwab has taken the lead, 
there will undoubtedly be a merger fit 
to compete manfully with the Steel 
Corporation, for Schwab has the habit 
of doing what he sets out to do. 


Public Service of N. J. 


Last year attention was strongly di- 
rected in these columns to Public 
Service of New Jersey. For 1921, the 
company has reported earnings of $9.19 
per common share, against $5.12 in 1920; 
and recently the dividend has been 
raised from $4 to $6 annually. At 86, 
where the yield is 7 per cent., the stock 
is still attractive to hold. 


Good Earnings 


Since publication of its earnings 
statement for 1921, showing fully $11.45 
earned for the common stock, against 
$9.29 in 1920—the best previous year— 
California Petroleum has assumed a po- 
sition of leadership among the inde- 
pendent oil shares. Higher prices for 
oil, along with increasing production 
from its large acreage of California oil 
lands which have been developed with 
very fortunate results, account for the 
large earning power built up in the 
past two years. There is no funded debt 
outstanding, with the exception of 
about $900,000 in subsidiary bonds, and 
only $10,700,000 7 per cent. cumulative 
preferred stock comes ahead of the 
$14,877,000 common. Preferred stock 
shares pro rata with common in divi- 
dends over 7 per cent. per annum, and 
carries a set of exacting “provisions.” 
for several years the management has 
been buying in the preferred stock in 
the open market for cancellation, and 
the avowed program calls for its com- 
plete retirement before anything is paid 
on the common. But an oil stock with 
good earning power may go far with- 
out dividends. California Petroleum was 
brought out at 70 in 1912, and it is 
earning more now than was even hoped 
‘or in the first year of its existence. 


California Packing 


This stock has finally begun to re- 
spond to buying based on its good 
earnings, high yield, and splendid out- 
look. It has possibilities of reaching 
a 6 1/2 to 7 per cent. basis. 
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Opportunities for Investors 
Turn in the Steel Industry Should Strengthen Market 
for Steel Company Bonds 
By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


CTIVITY on the advance or on the 
decline has always been taken, in 
commodity as well as security markets, 
to indicate confirmation of the prevail- 
ing trend. That is why the active buy- 
ing of steel, which came into the market 
following the advances made in the 
price sheets of the independent steel 
companies and followed by the U. S. 
Steel Corporation, is given so much 
weight in Wall Street. It confirms the 
belief that the turn in this basic indus- 
try came late last summer when opera- 
tions at the mills began slowly to ex- 
pand; it seals the evidence of improve- 
ment by transmuting better business 
sentiment into orders actually on the 
books. 
And the outlook is for continued im- 
provement in the steel industry; for it 
is notoriously true that buyers of com- 


poration had cash and marketable 
securities of $255,243,997, as compared 
with about $64,000,000 in 1914. At the 
same time net working capital has in- 
creased from $227,000,000 to $485,182,- 
775. It would seem that the corporation 
is now in a position where it might 
be good policy to retire some of the 
subsidiary bonds out of surplus quick 
assets which may not for a time find 
full employment in the ordinary chan- 
nels of its business. 

Two of the bonds in the list here- 
with, the Illinois Steel debenture 4 1/2s 
and the Indiana Steel Ist 5s, are call- 
able at 105 and interest. Both these 
issues are guaranteed unconditionally 
as to principal and interest by the Steel 
Corporation. They are substantial in- 
vestments. The Steel Corporation 2d 
lien, sinking fund 5s are redeemable at 








Steel Bonds for Investment 


Bethlehem Steel Ist and Ref. 5s.......... 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Gen. 5s............. 
TMmow Steel Deb. 4548. «0... 0.ci0cccsececee 
I I i ic cad arene 
Lackawanna Steel Ist Cons. Conv. 5s....... 
Misdvale Steel Conv. 5S. F. 5s............ 
Republic Iron & Steel S. F. 5s............ 
Oy, Scot) ae Eien Ss, BSS. cccieie. diseases 


ssn ttnth hem cs 1942 93 5.4 
ni iia Aaa 1943 85 5.9 
pniha ie wana 1940 90 5.0 
eer ve 1952 100 5.0 
‘sth ee wise 1950 84 6.0 
cial Mek 1936 86 5.8 
ei ab laden 1940 94 5.3 
ciheaaude 1963 102 49 








modities, as well as stocks, multiply 


rapidly as prices rise. Those who were. 


holding off for lower prices six months 
ago are likely now to bid against each 
other for the filling of needs that have 
been allowed to become pressing. 

Improvement within an industry is, 
of course, of first interest to the stocks 
concerned. Responding to this influ- 
ence, steel stocks have lately enjoyed 
a broader market at rising prices. Steel 
common, which has come to be consid- 
ered an investment stock, Steel pre- 
ferred, and Crucible Steel preferred ap- 
pear to be headed for higher prices over 
the next year or two. Steel bonds, 
despite the acute depression through- 
out the industry, have held very well 
all through the bear market in steel 
stocks, because it was well recognized 
that steel companies have laid away 
substantial amourts of surplus earnings 
out of their large war profits and that 
the mortgage securities of these con- 
cerns had little to fear from several 
months of bad business. And, now that 
the industry is again on the up-grade, 
the position of these bonds is rendered 
doubly secure. 

In addition to their well-bulwarked 
position, most of these securities are 
protected by sinking funds which op- 
erate to reduce the floating supply; and 
many of them are redeemable at sub- 
stantial premiums. 

This latter feature has particularly 
interesting possibilities in the case of 
bonds of Steel Corporation subsidiaries. 
At the close of 1921, the Steel Cor- 


110 and interest, which is rather too 
high to permit of hopes of redemption 
en bloc. They have always been given 
a high investment rating, however, and 
in the past it has been the policy of 
the corporation to regularly invest its 
surplus funds in these securities. 

The Bethlehem Steel Company first 
and refunding 5s, which may now be 
bought to return 5.4 per cent., were part 
of the pre-war funded debt, and they 
are now very strongly secured by earn- 
ing power and physical property. They 
are a mortgage upon the entire prop- 
erty, now owned or hereafter acquired 
(except a few parcels of real estate), 
subject to the purchase money 6s and 
the first extension 5s. They are guar- 
anteed principal and interest by. the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron has gradually 
been getting its properties into better 
condition, and this process has been 
helped considerably by the conservative 
dividend policy of its directors. The 
general 5s, of which only $5,160,000 are 
outstanding, are secured by a mortgage 
on the entire property, and are redeem- 
able at 105 and interest on any Feb. 
1 for the sinking fund. 

The Lackawanna Steel Company has 
reduced its funded debt, including that 
of subsidiaries, nearly $20,000,000 since 
1914, placing the outstanding securities 
in a much stronger position than before 
the war. In 1920, bond interest was 
earned nearly five times over. The con- 
version privilege formerly carried by 
consolidated 5s of 1950 expired last 
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February. These bonds are a direct 
obligation of the company, secured by 
a first mortgage on the Pekin limestone 
lands, near Buffalo, N. Y., and a second 
mortgage on the manufacturing plant 
at Lackawanna, N. Y., subject to the 
first 5s. They are also a first lien on 
the capital stock of the Ellsworth Col- 
lieries and a second lien on about 90 
per cent. of the capital stock of the 
Lackawanna Iron & Steel Company of 
Pennsylvania, and other stocks. 


The Midvale Steel convertible sinking 
fund 5s are a direct obligation of the 
company, secured by deposit of all the 
capital stock of the Cambria Steel Co. 
acquired or to be acquired. The con- 
version privilege is not attractive. Mid- 
vale has developed a rather substantial 
earning power under normal conditions 
and has built up a large profit and loss 
surplus out of earnings of the past six 
years. Total interest charges were 
earned fully five and one-half times 
over in 1920. 


Republic Iron & Steel sinking fund 
5s are the only mortgage security of 
the Republic Iron & Steel Company, 
with the exception of a small amount 
of subsidiary company bonds outstand- 
ing. They are a first mortgage on all 
its property now owned or hereafter 
acquired, being subject to only $234,- 
000 bonds of the Martin & Paine Coal 
Company. It is provided in the mort- 
gage that the net quick assets shall 
at all times equal at least 40 per cent. 
of the amount of bonds outstanding. 





A report published by the New York 
State Department of Farms and Mar- 
kets reveals that 35 per cent. of the 
business of the average grocery store in 
New York City is in dairy products and 
eggs. The average percentage of retail 
gross profit for butter during the war 
period was 7.84, based on selling price. 
On canned tomatoes, however, it was 
20.31 per cent. of selling price. The 
percentage of retail gross profit based 
on selling price of other important 
commodities was: Eggs 9.65, bread 
12.99, milk 12.44, sugar 9.66, potatoes 
23.53, flour 13.56, canned fish 19.87, 
cheese 15.05, onions 40, canned peas 
19.18 and canned corn 18.42. Whether 
these percentages of gross profit pre- 
vailing during the restricted war period 
are now being exceeded by grocery 
stores in New York City is a subject 
which the Department of Farms and 
Markets thinks should be investigated. 


* * * 


Albert Phillips, one of three labor 
members of the United States Labor 
Board, has resigned his position on ac- 
count of ill health. 


* * * 


Louis L. Clarke of the American Ex- 
change National Bank, Marshall Field 
of Marshall Field-Glore Ward & Co., 
Joseph W. Harriman, President of the 
Harriman National Bank of New York, 
and Harold Stanley, president of the 
Guaranty Company of New York, have 
been elected to the board of directors 
of the Columbia Gas & Electric Co., to 
succeed Henry Seligman, R. G. Altizer, 
Polk Laffoon and H. A. Wallace. 
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The Bond Market Outlook 


Strength in Liberties Foreshadows Long Period of 
Declining Money Rates 
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HE BOND MARKET has given a 

good account of itself during the past 
fortnight. Advances were general, the 
upward movement being of a wide- 
spread character and embracing virtu- 
ally every group. Second-grade rail- 
road issues, however, stood out con- 
spicuously as favcrites and the gains 
made in many instances were spectacu- 
lar. Liberty bonds also were well 
bought and new highs for the year were 
recorded for several issues. Decided 
strength was found among the public 
utilities, especially for the low-coupon 
bonds. 

Speculative railroad bonds are now 
subject to a combination of favorable 
developments. Railroad earnings for 
February show a decided turn for the 
better, and roads which have been hard 
put to meet interest payments on their 
funded debt for a long time past are 
rapidly working out of the doubtful 
list. The fact that the outlook for in- 
creasing traffic is good because cf a 
generally better business prospect lends 
stability to the improvement in earning 
power and is converting pessimism into 
real enthusiasm for the rails as a whole. 

Money rates, of course, are prime 
factors. Time money is available in 
quantities at 4% per cent. and even 
some difficulty is being found in dis- 
posing of as much as bankers would 
like at this rate. Thirty-day loans are 
not infrequently quoted at 4% per cent. 
Indications are that credit will remain 
easy. The New York Federal Reserve 
rediscount rate is being maintained at 
44 per cent., despite expectations to the 
contrary by Wall Street for several 
months past; but the decline in bankers 
acceptances to 3% per cent. strengthens 
the belief that a further reduction in 
rediscount rates may now take place. 
The impending bonus legislation before 
Congress has perhaps been the deter- 
rent influence in keeping up rediscount 
rates, but this is temporary. With a 
lower rediscount rate both time and 
call money rates can be expected to 
react. 

The marked strength in Liberty bond 
quotations lends weight to the conjec- 
ture that a long period of cheap money 
is at hand. Here the element of fluc- 
tuating safety of principal and interest 
plays no part and values are determined 
mainly by credit conditions. Thus, if 
it appears that capital is likely to be so 
plentiful in the future as to be worth 
only 3 per cent., Liberties are pretty 
certain to sell on a basis to yield 3 per 
cent. The tone of the Liberty bond 
market can be accepted as a barometer 
for other bond markets, especially in 
the case of high-grade issues, such as 
municipals and underlying rails, where 
changing earning power does not add a 
speculative influence. 

The higher returns on borrowed capi- 
tal during the war have tended to es- 
tablish the hope that such would be 
the case indefinitely, but the trend is 
perceptibly downward and the former 
yields of around 3 per cent. to 4 per 
cent. for gilt-edge bonds are not im- 
probable over the longer future. The 


logical thing for the investor to do is to 
purchase as long a maturity as avail- 
able and not be faced with the necessity 
of reinvesting before a great length of 


time at a lower return than now obtain- 
able. 








Forging the link between 
East and West Coasts 


EW ENGLAND’S relations 

with the Pacific Coast began 
in 1788. In that year Capt. Robert 
Gray, a Boston fur trader seeking 
new territory, discovered the great 
river which bears the name of his 
ship, the Columbia. It was this ex- 
ploration that decided the disputed 
international boundary line favor- 
ably to the United States half a 
century later. 


Likewise pioneering to estab- 
lish a broader commerce, The Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank established 
direct connections in Pacific Coast 
cities many years ago. These 
insure fast banking service 
and save days and dollars for 
our clients—most important 
savings now that business is 
on a basis of strict competi- 
tive economy. 


Nature endowed the Pa- 
cific Coast states lavishly 





with natural resources whose 
products find ready sale in less for- 
tunate New England. And vice 
versa, this great industrial beehive 
—New England—manufactures ex- 
ceptionally good machinery, shoes 
and belting, textiles, paper and rub- 
ber goods that meet exactly the 
needs of the land of golden sunsets. 


America’s maritime revival, quick 
passage via the Panama Canal, 
and the growing importance of 
Boston and Pacific Coast ports, 
forecasts the renewal of coast-to- 
coast trading by the cheap all- 
water route, as in the late 
forties. The National Shaw- 
mut Bank—the bank that ts 
closest to the heart of New 
England’s Industry—is ready 
at all times to assist in find- 
ing new markets for worthy 
goods. 


Correspondence is invited. 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK 
of BOSTON 


Capital and Surplus $20,000,000 








Securities 
Rating Bulletin 


Investors and Traders will find this bulletin of 
great aid in reviewing the present status of their 
securities. 


It contains valuable information and statistics, also 
gives market ratings on practically every important 
listed security. 


Copy on request. Ask for F. 478 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated 
Stock Exchange of New York 


62 Broadway New York 
Telephone Whitehall 1964 

















C\ Were right on the song 
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SAFETY 7 7) 


with 


Our record of nearly 40 
years’ financial responsibil- 
ity, established reputation and 
complete organization to fully care for all 
details are safeguards when you invest in 
our FIRST FARM MORTGAGES and 
REAL ESTATE BONDS—furnished in 
amounts to suit. Send for Descriptive 
Pamphlet ‘‘F’’ and current offerings. In- 
terest rates are coming down. Invest 
now in long-term 7% Mortgages. . 


LANDER & CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1883~ CAPITAL & SURPLUS $500,000.00 
GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 























WHATEVER YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS— 
WRITE “FORBES” INVESTORS’ SERVICE 


OPINION 


OPINION REPORT—THREE 
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$4.00 
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Send for this 
GUIDE to 


Profitable Investing 
The Straus Brothers Co. 


1e S. La Salle Street Chicago 


Ligonier Ft. Wayne Detreit 


Please send me your GUIDE to Profit- 
able Investing. 


MEL 4casapacasecdecteancterssesenans maeees 
PINE cccccaccccaccsesecasccesesoneucesses 























N ATTRACTIVE INVESTMENT 
at recent market price is to be 
found inthe 8% Preferred Shares of 


Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 
Listed on Chicago Stock Exchange 

One of the nation’s largest invest- 
ment and management organiza- 
tions, whose operated companies 
serve half a million customers in 
578 cities and towns. 
Approximately 30,000 home share- 
holders are personally interested 
in the welfare of the properties. 


Write for “Foundation Investments’? 
Circular FM 10 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
111 Broadway 14 State St. 




















SCANDINAVIAN 
SECURITIES 


We offer for investment 


GOVERNMENT AND 
MUNICIPAL BONDS of the 
Kingdoms of NORWAY, 
DENMARK, SWEDEN. 


Ask for Booklet F. 


HUTH & CO. 


30 Pine Street New York 
Telephone John 6214 
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Just off the press. Yublished 
te sell at 25c. each, or $1.50. 
Cover Business Administra- 
— Pee sing, Accounting, 
Pareel Post Merchandising, 
gomee and Federal Senne. 





lucation in themselves. 
uable, instructive, helneul 
All prepaid, to introduce => 7a Service and Course, 
for only 25c. Your opport 
Walhamors Company, ete "Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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American Bosch Magneto Corp.— 
Operating loss 1921, $236,177, against in- 
come of $1,595,962 in 1920. 

Amer. Brake Shoe & Foundry Co.— 
Earned $4.41 per common share in 1921, 
against $13.08 in 1920. 


American Radiator Co.—Earned $5.13 
per common share in 1921, against $5.72 
in 1920. 

American Smelting & Refining Co— 
Net income 1921, $1,591,909, against $6,- 
674,779 in 1920; deficit after common 
dividends, $2,566,135, against surplus of 
$498,365 in 1920. During 1921 liquidated 
$12,000,000 bank loans without increasing 
funded debt or issuing notes or new 
capital. 

Barnsdall Corp.—Earned 8c. per share 
in 1921, against $4.53 in 1920. 

Borden Co.—Earned $11.44 per com- 
mon share in 1921, against $10.95 in 1920. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.— 
President Storey announced that sys- 
tem will be double-tracked from Cali- 
fornia to Chicago. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Earned $11.50 
per common share (class “A” and “B”) 
in 1921, against $18.40 in 1920. 

Caddo Central Oil & Ref. Corp.—Net 
loss $534,112, in 1921, against net income 
of $917,552 in 1920. 

California Petroleum Corp.—Earned 
$11.45 per share in 1921, against $9.29 in 
1920. 

Canadian Pacific Ry. Co.—Earned 
$11.51 a share on common stock in 1921, 
against $11.39 in 1920. “By the exercise 
of the strictest economy and the defer- 
ring of work which could be postponed, 
especially during the early part of the 
year, when traffic was particularly light, 
and by the savings effected through the 
reduction in wages secured in Septem- 
ber,” said President Beatty, “your of- 
ficers were able to reduce expenses to 
an amount in excess of the decrease in 
gross revenues.” 

Case (J. I.) Threshing Machine Co.— 
1921 deficit after common dividends, 
$3,793,431, against surplus of $156,963 in 
1920. 

Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp.—Pro- 
duction first two months of 1922, 9,594,- 
000 Ibs., against 8,240,000 Ibs. same peri- 
od 1920. 

Coca-Cola Co.—Net after dividends 
in 1921, $1,145,990, against $303,148 in 
1920. 

Commonwealth Power, Ry. & Light 
Co.—Earned 9.89 per cent. on common 
in 1921, against 4.29 per cent. in 1920. 

Con. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pow. Co. (of 
Balt.)—Earned $13.10 per common share 
in 1921, against $9.63 in 1920, 

Consolidated Textile Corp—Net loss 
1921, $757,058, against income of $1,452,- 
421 in 1920. 

Consolidation Coal Co.—Earned 5.09 
per cent. per share in 1921, against 11.99 
per cent. in 1920. 

Corn Products Refining Co.—Opera- 
tions begun at $7,000,000 syrup refinery 
at Kansas City, Mo., with full force of 
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600, and daily capacity of 20,000 bushels 
of corn. 

Diamond Match Co.—Earned $9.85 per 
share in 1921, against $12.65 in 1920. 

Hupp Motor Car Corp.—Earned $1.59 
per common share in 1921, against $4.95 
in 1920. 

International Cement Corp.—Closed 
contract covering construction work in 
Havana Harbor which will probably in- 
volve between 70,000 and 100,000 barrels 
of cement for delivery this year. 

International Cement Corp.—Net in- 
come for 1921, $189,263, against $338,081 
in 1920. 

International Motor Truck Co.—If 
business continues to expand at current 
rate, substantial profit should be shown 
in second and third quarters. 

Jones Bros. Tea Co.—Earned $1.42 per 
common share in 1921, against $1.35 in 
1920. 

Kelsey Wheel Co.—Earned $16.06 per 
common share in 1921, against $17.24 in 
1920. . 

Mullins Body Corp.—Net loss of $110,- 
393 in 1921, against net income of $701,- 
291 in 1920. 

National Acme Co—Deficit after 
charges in 1921, $3,727,498, against sur- 
plus of $2,455,337 in 1920. 

Norfolk & Western Ry.—Earned $7.50 
per common share in 1921, against $9.50 
in 1920. 

New York Central Railroad Co— 
Syndicate composed of J. P. Morgan & 
Co., First National Bank of New York, 
the National City Co., the Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York, the Bankers 
Trust Co. of New York, Harris, Forbes 
& Co., Lee, Higginson & Co., and Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co., has sold $60,000,000 
New York Central refunding and im- 
provement mortgage 5 per cent. gold 
bonds, maturing Oct. 1, 2013, at 94%4 and 
accrued interest, to yield about 5.30 per 
cent. The bonds are redeemable as a 
whole at the option of the company, at 
105 and interest, at any time after Oct. 
1, 1951, on three months’ notice. They 
are secured by a direct mortgage (in 
part a first lien) on approximately 
3,700 miles of line and by a pledge of 
leasehold interests in 978 miles, the 
leaseholds including the West Shore 
Railroad and the New York & Harlem 
Railroad. 

Northern Ohio Electric Corp.—En- 
tered freight hauling business April 1 
on its own system and a connecting 
electric line. Established depot in 
Cleveland for distribution of freight and 
for connecfions with lake boats to De- 
troit and Buffalo. 

Northern Pacific Ry.—Dividend re- 
duced from 7 to 5 per cent. per annum. 

Oklahoma Producing & Refining 
Corp.—Deficit after common dividends 
in 1921, $1,846,582, against surplus of 
$334,349 in 1920. 

Otis Elevator Co.—Reports net in- 
come of $2,100,546 for 1921. After al- 
lowing for preferred dividends, surplus 
equaled $12.02 a share on the $14,227,800 
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common stock outstanding. In 1920 earn- 
ings amounted to $26.25 per share on 
‘he common stock then outstanding, net 
income for the year having been $2,880,- 
277. 

Owens Bottle Co.—Net profits $1,369,- 
096 in 1921, against $4,222,205 in 1920. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co.—Surplus 
after common dividends in 1921, $1,136,- 
744, against $441,180 in 1920. 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co.—Earned 
4.87 per cent. on capital stock in 1921, 
against 6.56 per cent. in 1920, and 8.59 
per cent. in 1919. The return on the 
property investment for the Pennsyl- 
vania and its directly operated lines 
last year was shown to have been 2.6 
per cent., while for the entire system it 
was 1.9 per cent. 

Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co.—Judge 
Smith in Sangamon Co. Circuit Court 
ruled that finding of former Ill. P. C. 
Commission fixing valuation of com- 
pany’s properties at $85,000,000 was not 
supported by evidence. Case had been 
pending in Circuit Court for several 
years. 

Philadelphia Co. (Pitts.)—Earned 
$2.36 per common share in 1921, against 
$5.40 in 1920. 

Pond Creek Coal Co.—Earned $2.54 
per common share in 1921, against $2.82 
in 1920. 

Public Service Corp. of N. J.—Earned 
$9.19 per common share in 1921, against 
$5.12 in 1920. Common dividend in- 
creased from $4 to $6 annually. 

Remington Typewriter Co—Deficit 
after preferred dividends in 1921, $3,- 
092,094, against surplus of $814,277 in 
1920. 

Replogle Steel Co—Deficit after in- 
ventory adjustment, etc., for 1921, $873,- 
572, against income of $3,013 in 1920. 

Southern Railway—Earned $3.38 per 
preferred share in 1921, against $2.86 in 
1920. 

Standard Oil Co. of Kansas—Earned 
$10.39 per common share in 1921, against 
$102.17 in 1920. 

Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp. 
—Earned $2.08 per common share in 
1921, against $5 in 1920. 

Submarine Boat Corp.—Net loss in 
1921, $6,611,997, against net income of 
$1,865,995 in 1920. 

Texas Gulf Sulphur Co.—Surplus af- 
ter dividends in 1921, $1,314,375, against 
$3,327,031 in 1920. 

Truscon Steel Co—Reduced quarter- 
ly common dividend from $1.75 to $1 a 
share. 

Union Bag & Paper Corp.—Earned 
2.64 per cent. per share in 1921, against 
17.67 per cent. in 1920. 

Union Tank Car Co.—Earned 10.38 per 
cent. per common share in 1921, against 
26.46 in 1920. 

United Gas Improvement Co.—Earned 
$1.89 per common share in 1921, against 
$1.63 in 1920. 

Vanadium Corp. of America—Deficit 
after dividends in 1921, $427,546, against 
surplus of $520,593 in 1920. 

Welsbach Co.—Earned $2.17 per com- 
mon share in 1921, against $12.40 in 1920. 

White Motor Co.—Deficit after divi- 
dends in 1921, $6,837,319, against sur- 
plus of $410,014 in 1920. 

Wright Aeronautical Corp.—Earned 
$2.66 per common share in 1921, against 
$1.83 in 1920. 



























Chicago Hit Again! 


On March 14th, the worst fire Chicago has suffered, since the 
historic conflagration of 1871, played sad havoc with over $8,000,000 in 
business properties, including the supposedly “fireproof” Burlington 
Building. 


Such a cgnflagration, as the following excerpt from a New York 
Sun editorial points out, emphasizes the everlasting need for proper 
fire prevention and fire fighting methods: 


“Whatever the cause, the disaster will remind all large cities 
that as far as we have gone in devising steel and concrete con- 
struction and automatic extinguishers, the altogether fireproof 
city has not yet been built. If anyone imagines that 
there is any warrant for laxity in fire prevention here is 
disillusionment.” 


Much commendable fire protection and prevention work has been 
done by the Fidelity-Phenix Engineering Department since it was 
organized some ten years ago. Experienced engineers are located in 
the Home Office and in the field, to whose advice on construction work 
and property additions you are entitled as a policyholder in this 
company. 


FIDELITY-PHENIX 


Fire Insurance Company 


HENRY EVANS, Chairman of the Board 
C. R. STREET, President 





Home Office: Cash Capital, 
80 Maiden Lane, 
New York $2,500,000 
Managing Branch Offices: 
Chicago Montreal San Francisco 


























WHAT 
EVERY BUSINESS 
NEEDS 





N addition to the broad connections and 
the complete facilities of a well organized 
banking institution, the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany offers the personal interest of its officers 
to help promote the growth of its customers’ 
business. 


BANKERS TRUST 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK PARIS 
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Are You Old At 
Forty? 


“What's up, Hig.? You look all in.”’ ‘“‘I know ‘t, 
Dick, and I feel all in, too. I don’t get my rest. 
Have to get up six to eight times a night, and I 
have pain most of the time. I’m blue and de- 
pressed, irritable, and my back aches.’’ 
“‘Why, Hig., old man, you’re like old Colonel Hen- 
Remember how he dragged around for 
months? He had prostate trouble. One day he ran 
aeross & fellow sufferer who had a little device they 
call a THERMALAID. This friend had relieved 
himself permanently, he said. The Colonel got 
one, and—well, you know the Colonel is a pretty 
healthy looking specimen today. I had no idea 
of the prevalency of your trouble, but it seems that 
a good many men of 40 or past are more or less 
afflicted. Now you send and get the booklet issued 
by these THERMALAID people and read it with 
an open mind. Every man past 40 should read 
it. There is no medicine, exercise, massage, or 
anything unpleasant connected with the use of 
a ” tad 


Thermalai: 
“By George, Dick, that sounds good. Ill do it. 
What’s the name and address?’ ‘‘I’ve got it 
right here, Hig.” 
The ELECTRO THERMAL CO. 


4603 East Main St. Steubenville, Ohio! 











FILED— 


ON A LIBRARY TABLE 


The correspondence which you re- 
ceive every day is carefully filed 
away into elaborate filing equipment 
—and surrounded by every safe 
guard so that it will be accessible 
when you want it. 


But the BUSINESS MAGAZINES 
that you buy, after you have read 
them, lie stacked on your library 
table—untouched. 


The matter published in Business 
Magazines could prove as important 
to you in your business as your 
correspondence—if it were equally 
@s accessible when you want it. 


LEFAX 


The Pocket Business Digest 


Makes the data published in 150 
different business magazines acces- 
sible to you, by republishing the 
most useful matter in condensed 
form, in such a way that each in- 
dividual article may be cut out, 
without destreying any other, and 
filed away. 

Each article is already indexed for 
filing, by two distinct methods. 
Also with holes punched so that 
it may be inserted in your loose 
leaf memorandum book. 


TWENTY distinct DEPARTMENTS 
covering every phase of business 
procedure, with twe or three articles 
in each. 


READ LEFAX— 
TO READ ECONOMICALLY 
To examine a copy—send in coupon below 


LEFAX, INC., 
141 8. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kindly place my name on your subscription lst 
($3.00 per yr.) and send bill with the under- 
standing that if I am not satisfied with the first 
copy, I may cancel the subscription, and will 
then owe you nothing. 
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Labor anid Wages 


Railroads 





N accordance with strike order issued 

by President Lewis of the United 
Mine Workers of America, 600,000 
miners walked out on April 1, complete- 
ly stopping production in 6,000 of the 
nation’s 7,500 mines. The following are 
the issues which have brought on what 
promises to become the most titanic 
labor struggle in the history of the 
country. 

The Bituminous Issues—The miners demand 
a continuance of the present wage scale, a six- 
hour day, a five-day week and the check off. 
The operators demand wage cuts of from 20 to 


40 per cent., abolition of the check off and 
State agreements. 


The Anthracite Issues—The miners demand 
a 20 per cent. increase for contract men, $1 a 
day increase for day men, the check off and 
the eight-holr day for all. The operators de- 
mand a reduction of wages as necessary to re- 
duce coal prices. Negotiations are under way. 

Predictions as to the length of strike 
range from six weeks to two months. 
Stocks of anthracite coal on hand are 
estimated at six to seven weeks’ supply. 
Bituminous, not less than two months’ 
supply. An article dealing with the 
anthracite industry will be found on 
another page of this issue. 


The strike of textile workers in New 
England continues, with the addition 
of 20,000 workers in the Lawrence, 
Mass., district, who walked out follow- 
ing posting of notices announcing wage 
cuts averaging 20 per cent. 


An increase of more than 50 per cent. 
in employment over July, 1921, is shown 
by a survey of seventy-one cities from 
New Hampshire to Georgia made by 
the Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce. Not only are the number of 
opportunities for employment increas- 
ing, but business in general is optimis- 
tic as to the future, the report stated. 


Maintenance of way workers and 
shopmen throughout the Western 
Maryland Railway system walked out 
in protest against the contract system 
recently put into effect. The men de- 
mand restoration of previous wages 
and working’ conditions. Rioting 
marked the initial stages of the strike. 

Edsel B. Ford, president of the Ford 
Motor Company, announced that all 
plants controlled by the company will 
shortly be operated on a five-day-week 
basis, the employees to receive $6 a 
day for five eight-hour days, instead 
of $6 daily for a forty-four-hour six- 
day week. 


A statement by the President’s con- 
ference on unemployment indicates 
that the worst of the business depres- 
sion is over. Reports show that for 
every 100 places listed at the bureaus 
there were 226 applicants in January, 
205 in February, and 194 in March. For 
every 100 registrations, 38 found jobs 
in January, 41 in February and 43 in 
March. 


AILROAD earnings reports for 
February show healthy increases 

in gross and net operating income. 
Increase in gross for twelve repre- 
sentative roads totaled $25,133,635, com- 
pared with February, 1921: Increases 
in net income were as follows: Penn- 
sylvania, $8,226,077; Reading, $1,548,342; 
Baltimore and Ohio, $2,009,705; Lehigh 
Valley, $1,053,407; New York Central, 
$3,290,804; Louisville and Nashville, 
$2,390,171; Wabash, $294,643; Atchison, 
$1,671,335; Ontario and Western, $38,- 
090; New Haven, $2,764,996; Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis, $852,- 
588, and Delaware and Hudson, $993,477. 


Regional negotiations arranged be- 
tween railroad managements and the 
Engineers’ and Firemen’s Brotherhoods 
in an effort to reach an agreement re- 
garding wages and working conditions 
without appeal to the Railroad Labor 
Board have failed completely. The 
Board will start a hearing on or about 
April 15. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
has reached an agreement en wages 
with two of the Big Four brother- 
hoods—the Firemen and Engineers. 
The threat of further wage reductions 
will be withdrawn for at least one 
year, and the question of time and one- 
half pay for overtime, which all roads 
would abolish, will be referred to the 
Railway Labor Board. 


The first railroad in the United States 
to equip a train with a wireless for 
the use of passengers is the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul. Radio sets have 
been installed on trains between 
Chicago and St. Paul, and Minneapolis. 


Railroads of the United States for 
the current year to date have ordered 
approximately 34,000 freight cars, ex- 
ceeding the total for 1921—23,346. It is 
predicted that orders for 20,000 cars 
additional will be placed withim the 
next few months. 


Oil has been found along the Great 
Northern and the Northern Pacific 
Railways in Montana, railroad officials 
announced. The roads have been ex- 
ploring for oil for two years, beginning 
when the first traces of oil in Montana 
developed into paying properties. 
Rapid development of the fields is ex- 
pected. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has concluded an extensive -hear- 
ing on freight and passenger rates and 
an early decision on possible reductions 
is expected, probably before the end of 
April. 

Federal investigation of Erie Rail- 
road’s leasing of its shops and con- 
tracting shop work to the Meadville 
Machinery Co., Meadville, Pa., was or- 
dered by the U. S. Railroad Labor 
Board. 
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LL of the treaties and agreements 
£% resulting from the Conference for 
the Limitation of Armament were rati- 
fied by the Senate in their original form, 
except the Four-Power Treaty. To the 
latter, which provides for preservation 
of the general peace and maintenance 
of rights of signatories in relation to 
their insular possessions and dominions 
in the Pacific, was added a supplement- 
ary agreement excluding the home is- 
lands of Japan from the main Treaty. 


In the face of strong opposition from 
Representative Mondell, Republican 
fioor leader, the House voted 158 to 54 
to increase the rivers and harbors main- 
tenance and improvement appropria- 
tion from $27,635,260 to $42,815,661. 
This was the first real test of the bud- 
get system which proponents are cred- 
iting with remarkable achievements in 
governmental economy. The $27,635,- 
260 was the exact amount recommend- 
ed by the Budget Bureau. 


The House passed the compromise 
bonus bill by a vote of 333 to 70. The 
measure as adopted does not meet the 
expressed views of President Harding. 


After a ten-day battle with Admini- 
stration forces and the General Staff, 
the House passed the 1922-23 War De- 
partment Appropriation bill, reducing 
the United States army to 115,000 men. 


The promulgation of the patent 
treaty of 1909 between the United 
States and Germany is being delayed, 
pending a change in American patent 
laws to prevent a revival of pre-war 
conditions, under which Germany had 
extensive holdings in American key in- 
dustries. 


An investigation by the Federal 
Trade Commission into the cause of 
the present depressed price of cotton 
and into the operation of cotton ex- 
changes was ordered under a resolu- 
tion by Senator Dial, Democrat, South 
Carolina, adopted by the Senate. 

’ 





Prices 





HE period of price declines that 

began more than a year ago is 
practically ended, in the judgment of 
Government officials who study eco- 
nomic causes and influences. Rising 
wholesale prices lead them to predict 
that food, clothing, and other necessi- 
ties will cost more during April, May 
and June. Rents, in their opinion, are 
going down in the face of a movement 
that has the earmarks of a nation-wide 
building boom. 


Farmers of the country, as a result 
of the recent rise in the prices of farm 
products, are in an enviable position 
compared with other groups of pro- 


,ducers. At present costs of production, 


according to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics there is profit in $1.30 wheat and 
in 18-cent cotton; but this cannot be 
said of other basic commodities like 
steel, copper or rubber. 











Pull out the bottom drawer 
of your desk 


HARD to do, isn’t it? The drawer is apt to stick. 
Or, if you pull it out full length, it may even drop 


on the floor. With 


The “Y and E” Efficiency Desk 


1. Drawers can’t stick—The patented “Y and E” 





frictionless drawer slide keeps drawers from sticking 
or dropping on the floor. 


2. A filing cabinet in itself—Bottom drawers equipped 





with vertical files, center and uppers with roomy, adjust- 


able compartments. 


3. Individually arranged—Six different models, each 





with a variety of possible combinations in drawer 


equipment. 


Write today for our interesting new booklet, “The 
Executive’s Workshop.” 


‘YAWMAN 4» FRBE MFG.(0. 
429 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 





Branches and Agents in all Principal Cities 


























Buying Securities 


The purchase of good securities on a 
partial payment plan is the best way 
to save and make your savings earn 
for you. 

This Bank is equipped to handle your 
security business for you and offers 
through its 


Ten Payment Plan 


a safe and convenient method of buy- 
ing and paying for securities. 


The Current Financial Review 


published by this bank will also be of 
assistance to investors. 
Write for Booklet A -3 
and Current Financial Review 


Henry J. Schnitzer 


STATE BANK 


141 Washington St., New York 























TOMORROW’S MARKET 


Our daily letter forecasts the 
movements of securities on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


We give the short moves, as well 
as the major swings. You are 
never ‘‘Hung Up” with stocks. 


TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR ONE 
MONTH COSTS $15.00 


Sample Letter on Request 


Wall Street Advisory Service 
6 Church Street New York 
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BRAND-NEW idea! Phonograph records 
—with the famous Yale coach’s wonderful 
“Daily Dozen” exercises set to spirited 
music—make it surprisingly easy for you 
to keep in the pink of condition. More fascinat- 
ing and enjoyable than a game. Walter Camp 
says: “Men and women can keep themselves 
fit with only 10 minutes a day—but the place 
where they must look after themselves is in 
the ‘torso’ or ‘trunk muscles.’” Splendid, 
glorious vitality is not a matter of long, tire- 
some exercises with dumbbells, or of strenuous 
out-door games. It is yours the moment the 
vital “trunk muscles” are put into perfect con- 
dition. Walter Camp’s special, scientifically- 
‘correct movements—done to lively music, with 
a voice on the records giving the commands— 
will soon produce a strong, supple “corset” of 
muscle about your waist. The causes of many 
annoying little ailments, that keep you from 
feeling fit, will be removed. Your chest will be 
enlarged, your wind improved. You will cer- 
tainly want to try out Walter Camp’s famous 
system—the most efficient ever devised! 


RECORD FREE 


See for yourself what this new Health Builder 
System (records and charts, showing every 
movement by actual photographs) will do for 
you—without a dollar of expense. We will send 
you, entirely free, a sample phonograph record 
carrying two of the special movements, with 
a voice giving the directions. Get this free 
record, put it on a phonograph, and try it. 
There is no obligation—the record is yours to 
keep. Just enclose a quarter (or 25 cents in 
stamps) with the coupon, to cover postage, 
packing, etc. Send coupon—to-day—now—to 
— Builders, Dept. 484, Oyster Bay, New 

ork. 


FREE SAMPLE RECORD AND CHART 


HEALTH BUILDERS, Dept. 484, Oyster Bay,N.Y. 


Please send me your free 
sample ‘‘Health Builder’’ 
record, giving two of Walter 
Camp’s famous ‘‘Daily 
Dozen” exercises, also a 
free chart containing actual 
photographs and simple di- 
tections for doing the exer- 
cises. I enclose a quarter 
(or 25 cents in stamps) for 
postage, packing, etc. This does not obligate me in any 
way whatever and the sample record and chart are mine 
te keep. 
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PLL WORK FOR LIFE— 


for $4 paid in advance. I am the 
Modern Business Cyclopedia. I faith- 
fully advise everybody in business— 
whether accountant, banker, exporter, 
efficiency expert, lawyer or broker— 
regarding any term or phrase used. I 
hold over 15,000 terms and definitions 
used by above, including 3,000 general 
and stock exchange abbreviations, and 
when consulted, I never mislead. Many 
users claim I save them thousands in 
fees and much time. $4 brings» me 
post-haste. Since I am guaranteed to 
please, you ought to ORDER ME 
NOW! 


MODERN BUSINESS PUB. CO. 


Dept. J.J., 1367 Broadway, New York City 
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In a general survey of the steel and 
iron trade, E. H. Gary, chairman of the 
board of the U. S. Steel Corporation, 
asserted that if other producers hold to 
their announced intention of advancing 
prices, his company undoubtedly will 
do likewise. “Whatever we do will be 
done openly,” said Mr. Gary. “It will 
be our policy and principie to follow in- 
creases in the selling prices of others 
up to the point we believe to be fair 
and reasonable, and no further.” 





Other Important Items 
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| Neer sengael sie steps to bring about 
joint action between the Govern- 
ment and industry with a view to 
standardization of output is urged by 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers in a survey of progress of 
standardization. The Government is 
urged not to permit the work of stand- 
ardization to lag; and Japan and Ger- 
many are pointed to as theatres of 
great industrial progress through gov- 
ernmental aid. 


German exchange recently broke all 
previous low records, marks falling to 
29 8/10 cents per 100 marks. 


Either New York City or Chicago will 
be the scene of a National Merchan- 
dise Fair to be held under the auspices 
of the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation next August. Col. Michael 
Friedsam, president of B. Altman & Co., 
has accepted the chairmanship of the 
executive committee. 


Two indictments against the Amer- 
ican Cotton Exchange (New York) and 
against six officers and directors of that 
exchange were filed, charging bucket- 
ing and violation of Section 390 of the 
Penal Law. 


The four porphyry copper companies, 
Utah, Ray, Chino and Nevada Consoli- 
dated Copper, have resumed operations 
on a limited scale after having been 
closed down almost a year. 


The contract for constructing a ve- 
hicular tunnel under the Hudson River 
was awarded to Booth & Flinn, Ltd, 
whose bid for driving the tunnel and 
sinking the shafts on the New Jersey 
shore is $19,331,723. Completion of the 
tunnel within thirty-six months is spe- 
cified. 


Shipping Board officials have been 
informally negotiating with officials of 
the North German Lloyd Steamship Co. 
with a view to reaching a co-operative 
agreement for steamship service be- 
tween this country and Hamburg. 


Wheat immune to smut, something 
heretofore unknown to plant patholo- 
gists, has been evolved as a result of 
experiments conducted at the Govern- 
ment Experimentation Station in Ore- 
gon, by D. E. Stephens, superintendent, 
and associates. 


Isaac Brandon & Brothers, export- 
ers; the Panama Banking Company, 
doing business in Panama; and the 
merchandising firm of Isaac Brandon 
& Brothers, Inc., have been placed in 
receivership. Assets are estimated at 
$2,500,000, with liabilities of about $1,- 
000,000. 


Develop Your 


VN ; 
C) Business 4 
tA Export Tra 
ey L7 in Canada ° 


If you are considering the establishment 
of your industry in Canada, either to 
develop your Canadian business or ex- 
port trade, you are invited to consult 
the Development Branch of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. An expert staff is 
maintained to acquire and investigate 
information relative to Canadian indus- 
trial raw materials. Any information you 
may require as to such raw materials 
as well as upon any practical problem 
affecting the establishment of your in- 
dustry, including markets, competition, 
labor costs, power, fuel, industrial sites, 
etc., will be given free of charge or 
obligation. Write to the 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


DEPARTMENT OF 
COLONIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Windsor Street Station Montreal 














For Four Score 
Years and Six 


| The 
American Banker 


has served as the weekly banking news- 
paper of the United States. 

With its twenty special correspondents 
located in every large banking center it 
presents, each week, to its subscribers, 
the complete news of the banking world 
in a concise and readable manner. 

If you are interested in banking and 
ar€ not enjoying this time honored pub- 
lication, if is time to begin. 


Pin a dollar to this advertisement 
and send for three months’ trial. 


American Banker 


Oldest and most read banking journal 
in America 


67 PEARL STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
$5.00 per year. 15 cents a copy. 

















We Want a Man 


Here is an enviable opportunity 
for a thoroly alive, aggressive 
tactful young man who has per- 
sonality and confidence in his 
ability, and who has a back- 
ground of broad retail and gen- 
eral selling and merchandising 
experience—a man “on the way 
up” or a man who has arrived 
and established a record. 


He has from $2500 to $5000 to invest 
in himself and wants to use his abil- 
ity and experience in establishing and 
building a business of his own, with a 
well known, old established company 
to support him. 


This exceptional opportunity is in the 
electrical appliance field and experi- 
ence in this field will prove doubly vwal- 
uable to the man who wants to apply 
his knowledge and experience dili- 
gently and build solidly a future for 
himself. 


We will be very glad to hear from this 
man, Give full particulars about your- 
self in first letter. All segues will be 
held strictly confidential. Address 
H. G. P., Box 682, Forbes. 
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The American Radio Corporation and 
three of its European competitors, the 
English Marconi Company, the French 
Compagnie de Telegraphie Sans Fil, 
and the German Telefunken, have de- 
cided to build one powerful station in 
Argentina from which news will be 
transmitted by the various companies 
concerned to their own several coun- 
tries. Each had planned to erect a sta- 
tion in South America. 

Formation of the Mexican Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, with 
headquarters in New York City, is an- 
nounced. The directorate is composed 
equally of citizens of both countries. 





Foreign 





HANCELLOR WIRTH of Germany 

has declined to accept the condi- 
tions under which the Reparation Com- 
mission will grant Germany a partial 
moratorium. Germany, it is provided, 
must collect 60,000,000 marks in taxes 
more than provided for in the budget 
and must pay 5 per cent. interest on 
the portion of the payments on which 
a moratorium is granted. In addition, 
the terms call for new legislation to 
prevent evasion of obligations by Ger- 
man capital and a number of other re- 
forms in German financial methods. 
Chancellor Wirth flatly denies the 
right of the Entente Commission to 
tell Germany what laws it may pass. 
As a result of the German refusal, the 
Allies may resort to the terms of the 
annex to the Treaty of Versailles, 
authorizing them to take further 
pledges as a guarantee for reparations 
payments. 

The German Reichsbank’s total turn- 
over last year was 20,090,000,000,000 
marks. Its net profits were 64,800,000 
marks. It declared a dividend of 10 
per cent. In 1920 the turnover was 12,- 
770,000,000,000 marks, its net profit 53,- 
100,000 marks, and its dividend 8 7/10 
per cent. 


Political recognition of Russia _ will 
be the main plank in the policy of 
Premier Lloyd George at the Genoa 
economic conference, according to the 
“The News of the World,” a British 
newspaper owned by Lord Riddell. 
The newspaper says the Premier also 
will urge a treaty between Russia and 
the Baltic States, Poland and Rumania. 


Great Britain will pay half a year’s 
interest upon her debt to the United 
States in the autumn, it was announced 
in the House of Commons by Sir 
Robert Horne, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

The English Government, it is re- 
ported, is not inclined to place obsta- 
cles in the way of American entry into 
the Mesopotamian oil fields, and an 
early settlement of American claims is 
prophesied. This is a complete change 
of attitude from a year ago, when Great 
Britain challenged the right of the 
United States to say what should be 
done in Mesopotamia, and called atten- 
tion to the American position in the 
Philippines, which, it was contended, 
justified the British policy in the Meso- 
potamia fields. 

America’s right to be reimbursed for 
the costs of maintaining her army of 








VALENTINE WINTERS 


PRESIDENT, WINTERS NATIONAL BANK, DAYTON, OHIO 
PRESIDENT, CITY RAILWAY COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 


A complete audit by a reputable firm of certified public 
accountants is beyond all doubt one of the greatest factors in 
making for better business. The corner-stone of the founda- 
tion of the credit structure is the availability of credit at the 
proper time and in the proper proportion to the needs of 
business as a whole. 


Only through the medium of a complete audit can the 
banker feel the pulse of the borrower. 


Published in the 
interest of better Business 
By 


ERNST & ERNST 














FORBES Wants a Man 


Who Believes in This Magazine—To Sell Sub- 
scriptions On _a Very Liberal Commission Basis 


In every progressive town there are scores of business, banking, 
manufacturing and transportation executives who appreciate the im- 
portance of reading business publications, to keep posted on busi- 
ness and financial developments and their interpretation. These 
executives are the logical subscribers to FORBES. 

By acting as FORBES’ local subscription representative, a wide- 
awake man, either on full- or spare-time basis, can earn from $2 
to $5 for each hour devoted to our interests, at the same time 
gaining a valuable selling experience and rendering a real service 
to the business people of his community. 


Are you the man or can you recommend him? 
Address 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
FORBES MAGAZINE 


120 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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EXCELLENT BUSINESS BOOKS at HALF PRICE 


There are a few copies of each of the 
following books offered at an average 
of half price. First come—first served. 


Great European Governments Society, Its Origin and De- Application of Efficiency 
—dA. Lawrence Lowell $0.75 velopment—Rowe 0 Principles—Sheppard 
The New American Govern- Psychology and ay Taylor System in Franklin 
ment and Its Work—Young 1.10 Work—Swift 25 Management—Babeock .... 2.00 
State Government in the U. The Taxation of Land Values Public Finances of Mexico— 
$.—Holcombe 1.25 —Post 1.00 McCaleb 1.00 
industrial Education—Leake. 1.00 | Direct Elections and Law- Present and Past Banking in 
The Great tilusion—Angell— Making by Popular Vote.. .75 Mexico—McCaleb 1.00 
(Pre-war book on Europe). 1.00 | Internal Revenue System of Irrigation Engineering—Davis 
Experiments in International the U. S.—Howe 1.00 & Wi 2.00 
Administration—Sayre ... -75 | The Evolution 
The League of Nations at Capitalism—J. A. Hobson. 1.50/ Ki 2.00 
Work—Sweetser 1.00 | Fair Value—Hartman. 1.25 Irrigation 
The Diplomacy of the Great E i Development Continental and Tropical 
War—Bullard 1.50 Modern Europe—Ogg 3.00 Climates—By Doyle 4.00 
The Making of the Repara- Where Money Grows—Garet Irrigation in the 
tion and Economic Sections Garrett (Wall St. Stories) .25 States—Teele 1.00 
of the Treaty—By Bernard The Psychology of Revolution irrigation—Newell 75 
—Le Bon (Qut of print).. How to Run a Retail Lum- 
The United States in the Principles of Political Econo- ber Business at a Profit— 
World War—McMaster, ... my—Mill (7th London ed. h .75 
Social Organization—Cooley. —out of print) . 
Elements of Sociology—Gid- The Price of Inefficiency— h -75 
Koester (Out of print).... American Red Cross in the 
Economies of Socialism— World War—Davison 
Hyndman Railroad Traffie and Rates— 
Politician Party and People Johnson & Huebner (2 
—Emery vols. ) 
European History, 1862- Russia from the American 
1914—Holt & Chilton.... Th i Embassy—Francis 
Contemporary American His- The Menace of Money Power 
tory—Beard —lIsaac 
Dependents—Defeetives—De- —Marcosson . Personnel Administration — 
linquents—Henderson .... Diplomacy, Tead & Metealf 
The Human Costs of the War 18 15—-Webster Our Economic 
—Folks Economie History Problems—Kahn 
Social Psyehology—Ross United States—Bogart.... Democracy and The Eastern 
The Modern City and Law and Order in Industry— Question—Millard 
Problems—Howe 75 Cohen . Story of the Trust Com- 
History and Problems of Or- Economics for the General panles—Perine 
gesized Labor—Carlton... 1.25 Reader—Clay Principles of Business — 
The Stekes of the War— Railway Gerstenberg 
Stoddard-Frank 1.25 Raper More—A Study of Financial 
Short History Railroad Conditions—Draper 
United States—Bassett.... 2.00 dl Waterways Versus Railways— 
+ = ee and eas wi Moulton 
renter Ertare ’ Railroad Promotion and 
The Economic Foundations of 1.25 —C 
Peace—Garvin 2.00 | The New Freedom—Wilson.  .50 —— montane & 
Soclology in Its Psychological Civilized Commereialism — Rall. 
Aspects—El lwood 1.25 | Stevens -50 ay Rates—Merritt : 
Trade Unionism and Laber The Principles and Methods way - ; en 
Problems—C 1.25 | of Tenatien—0. Fes Smith 1.38 ——— LJ D 1.00 
Readings on Parties Pepular Gevernment—Taft... d : 
Elections—Jones y The New Demoeracy—Weyl.. 1.00 (Pestage and Insurance extra) 


FREE CATALOGUE 


DIXIE BUSINESS BOOK SHOP 


140 GREENWICH ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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By E. ALEXANDER POWELL 
Author of “Where the Trails Go Down,” Ete. 


ASIA AT THE 
CROSSROADS 


The only book so far published on the Far East that is 
up-to-date enough to show the influence of the Wash- 
ington Arms Conference. It includes the treaties and 
indicates their effect on the Orient. 


Mr. Powell is one of those born writers who cannot 
help being interesting. His background of travel and 
diplomatic experience is rivalled by few American 
authors. In this new book, as important in subject 
matter as it is fascinating in style, Mr. Powell presents 
Japan, Korea, China and the Philippines of today. He 
lets the reader see and feel what sort of people live in 
those countries, what is most worrying them, what is 
most helping them, how and why Americans should 
be intensely interested in them, etc. He writes of 
course from first-hand material after an extended trip 


through the Far East. 


“Asia At The Crossroads” is a handsome octavo 

of 325 pages and 50 illustrations. It is published 

by The Century Co., 353 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. Price $3.00 
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occupation in Germany was formally 
recognized by Minister of Finance de 
Lastyrle, in a speech in the French 
Senate. “The only question,” he de- 
clared, “is to whom should the United 
States make the request, to the Allies 
or Germany.” 


The Council of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, meeting in 
Paris, approved rules for the creation 
of an International Commission for 
Commercial Arbitration, to which the 
business men of the world can submit 
industrial and commercial differences 
of an international nature without go- 
ing to court. The measure was spon- 
sored by Owen D. Young, one of the 
American delegates, vice president of 
the General Electric Company. 


Under the terms of an agreement 
signed by the Allied Foreign Ministers 
for revision of the Treaty of Sevres, 
Turkey will be allowed to retain control 
of Asia Minor. In Europe, Constantin- 
ople and a large part of Eastern 
‘Thrace will remain under the full 
sovereignty of the Sultan, but the 
Grecco-Turkish frontier will be traced 
in such a way as to leave the Greeks 
in possession of the Gallipoli Peninsula 
and Adrianople. The Armenians will 
become the special charge of the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations. The Allies 
assure Musselmans of their desire to 
maintain the secular and_ religious 
authority of the Sultan. 


The Standard Oil Company, it is re- 
ported, has negotiated a loan with the 
Persian Government giving the latter 
the sum of 13,000,000 of Persian krans, 
or more than $1,000,000, at 7 per cent. 
interest. In the past Persia has always 
done business with England or Russia. 


The Jugoslav Cabinet has approved a 
proposal made by an American group, 
including the American Car and Foun- 
dry Company and the American Loco- 
motive Company, for construction of a 
railroad from the Adriatic ports of 
Spalato and Sebenico to Belgrade. 


Seventeen firms submitted bids for 
fifty locomotives to be purchased by 
the Ministry of Public Works of 
Argentina for the Patagonian railways. 
Of the concerns making tenders on the 
order, nine are German, and the United 
States, England, France and Belgium 
are represented by two each. The bids 
varied from $27,141 to $15,990 per loco- 
motive. German interests have offered 
to accept payment in Patagonian wool. 


Upon representations made by Sec- 
retary of State Hughes, the Mexican 
Government has_ relieved American 
owners of mining property in Mexico 
from payment of penalties arising out 
of their failure to pay taxes during the 
period of disturbed conditions in 
Mexico. 


Increased demand for export com- 
modities in Argentina has been respon- 
sible for continued improvement in the 
economic conditions of that country, @ 
tendency “in the right direction” has 
been noted in Brazil, while there has 
been improvement in business condi- 
tions in Chile, although little change in 
the economic situation of Peru or Mex- 
ico, according to advices to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from agents in those 
countries. 
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By Robert 


* is surprising how few business men 
have any idea of the relationship of 
the bank with their own affairs. The 
recent publication, “Banking and Busi- 
ness,” by Willis and Edwards, is one 
of the few books which the average 
man can read with pleasure and under- 
standing. It is written in a very clear 
and easy style, and the material is so 
simplified that it can be utilized without 
additional technical knowledge. Mr. 
Willis has been noted for years as one 
of our foremost writers on banking 
subjects; and one of the main reasons 
for his success is that he does not go 
over the heads of the laymen. 
* * * 

A new book which has attracted much 
attention in the business reading world 
s “International Finance and Its Re- 
organization,” by Elisha M. Friedman. 
It is seldom that the publisher’s an- 
nouncement really describes a book; 
but in this case the resume is really 
true. “The aim of this book is to pre- 
sent a concise account of the financial 
changes in Europe during and since 
the war, and a summary of the pro- 
posals for financial reconstruction,” 
reads the announcement. “It covers a 
period from 1914 to 1921, and treats the 
questions of foreign exchange, banking, 
and public finance with reference to the 
three major belligerents. The different 
methods of war finance are compared. 
It covers a ground not elsewhere ade- 
quately treated and is of permanent 
value to business men.” 

In fact, one of the great reasons why 
United States business men have not 
reached a supremacy in financial mat- 
ters is because of their lack of under- 
standing in connection with interna- 
tional affairs. Mr. Friedman has done 
a very capable piece of work in a vol- 
ume of over 600 pages. 

* * * 

The meanest job in the world is to 
try to collect money. One of the great- 
est reasons for failures in business is a 
misunderstanding of credit. Methods 
employed by some to obtain credit re- 
mind one of the story of the boys who 
found a dog. They decided to give the 
dog to the boy telling the biggest “whop- 
per.” While the contest went on, a 
minister approached and listened. He 
could not remain silent, and pushing 
among the boys, he said, “You should 
never tell lies. I have never told one 
in my life.” 

One of the urchins nudged his chum 
and remarked, “Hey, Jimmie, give dis 
guy the darg.” 


And it is thus that some men get their: 


credit—by the most thorough forms of 
misrepresentation. It is therefore wise 
for every man in business to have a 


L. Smitley 


copy of “Credits and Collections,” by 
Ettinger & Goliet, at hand. The de- 
termination of risk, the analysis of 
statements, how to collect bad debts, 
and all the best known safeguards are 
set forth. The book should be a money- 
saver for any one in any kind of busi- 


ness. 
* * * 


The country newspaper usually con- 
tains a column of short paragraphs tell- 
ing the news about Mrs. Smith having 
gone to the city, or. that Farmer 
Brown’s cow has calved, or that there 
will be a meeting of the Dorcas Society. 
Even Metropolitan newspapers contain 
pages devoted to the inane doings of 
the upper-crust. Therefore, having de- 
termined that human nature is the same 
the world over, most business men will 
be interested in knowing the securities 
in the estates of Astor, Frick, Hetty 
Green, Anthony Brady, Sage, Altman, 
etc. 

These facts and much more of such 
interesting information about other 
people’s business are concisely told in 
“Dynastic America and Those Who 
Own It,” by Henry H. Klein. Probably 
many will vitally disagree with the con- 
clusions reached by Mr. Klein, who is 
First Deputy Commissioner of Accounts 
of New York City; but even if they dis- 
agree they will find plenty of enjoyment 
in getting behind the scenes. 

In addition, Mr. Klein has laboriously 
studied and gives much space to the 
Rockefeller interests, and to the vari- 
ous Rockefeller foundations. His “es- 
timated wealth of the richest families” 
will cause some heart burns. 

* * * 


The “Work of the Stock Exchange,” 
by J. Edward Meeker is being sold very 
rapidly, and comments on the book have 
been universally excellent. The recent 
troubles of brokerage firms have 
brought this subject to the attention of 
the public throughout the whole United 
States, and, therefore, Mr. Meeker’s 
book is most timely. 

No book of recent years dealing with 
a subject of this nature has presented 
it in such understandable and readable 
form. The subject is so vital that the 
author has done a world of good in 
making his case clear to the public. In 
fact, he has presented the machinery of 
finance in such attractive form that one 
hardly believes the book is a volume 
from the library of business. We 
heartily recommend this book. 

* * * 


Not so many years ago a very prom- 
inent judge died. He had been one of 
the judicial officials of the Orphans’ 
Court of Pennsylvania; but it is assert- 

















The Art of Earning 


Dividends 
Is Inseparable 
From the Art of 
Management 


THEREFORE 


Directors, Stockholders and 
Executives of large industrial 
corporations are reading, i 
constantly increasing num- 
bers, 


INDUSTRIAL 
MANAGEMENT 


The Engineering Magazine 


For by so doing they know 
what points to look for in the 
management of the properties 
in the success of which they 
have a lively dollars-and-cents 
interest. 


Just Now the 
Supreme Question 


before the men of Industry is 
How to Get Lower Costs, a 
subject in which the editorial 
program of Industrial Man- 
agement will major through- 
out this year. 


No man with executive, managerial or 
financial responsibilities can read the 
large number of telling and_ timely 
articles on tested methods of waste 
elimination and cost reduction which will 
appear in coming issues without finding 
himself wonderfully better equipped for 
the industrial and business battles of 
1922. 


A subscription now may prove 
to be one of the best invest- 
ments you ever made. Where 
shall we send your copy? In- 
dicate, please, on the coupon 
below, and start us to work- 
ing for you AT ONCE. 


THE ENGINEERING MAGAZINE CoO., 
120 West 32nd Street, New York. 


Send me Industrial Management every 
month for a year. I shall remit the sub- 
scription price ($3.00) within 30 days. 


ETE OE RE Re ET 
Mailing Address 
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Five Leaders Among 


NEW BUSINESS BOOKS 


For the man in business we rec- 
ommend Five Volumes, carefully 
selected from the material used 
in the largest Schools of Com- 
merce—Each book an authority, 
Up-to-Date, and practical. To- 
gether they give a Fundamental 
Business Training. They will help 
you. 





Principles of Economics—Taussig 
The best start for business reading. 
Revised 1921, 2 vols., $6.00. 


Investment Analysis—Lagerquist 
Latest complete investment guide. 
Pub’d 1921, $6.00. 


The Mind of the Buyer—Kitson. 
A psychology for salesmen. 
Pub’d 1921, $1.50. 


The Law in Business Problems— 
Schaub and Isaacs 
Concrete law for business-men 


Pub’d 1921, $6.00. 


Accounting Principles—Bell 
A new beginning course. Pub’d 1922 
Text, $3.00; Practice Set, $2.00. 


Order Today Singly, or the Set, 
$24.50, carriage prepaid. 





NOTE.—Write us for information on 
other important business books; bank- 
ing, foreign trade and exchange, selling, 
labor management, statistics, marketing, 
executive problems, etc. 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 
64-66 Fifth Ave. N. Y. C. 


Largest Publisher of Economics Books 











Classified Advertising 


FORBES is a real market. 30,000 busi- 
ness executives read FORBES every 2 
weeks. Practically every reader is en- 
gaged in active business. 





HELP WANTED 


MEN—$40.00 to $150.00 WEEKLY—Become 
writers of Advertising, booklets, circulars, 
folders, letters. Previous experience unneces- 
sary. Splendid income while learning. Prepare 
in short time. Write for full particulars. 
APPLIED ARTS INSTITUTE, Dept. 189, With- 
erspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. 














SAFETY CHECKS 
PERSONAL Checks with Safety Feature. In- 





dividual. Convenient. Inexpensive. Machine 
unnecessary. Send for one. Raizpruf Check 
Ce., 34 F, Staten Island, N. Y. 

a marr 








WANT TO SELL 


PRESIDENT HARDING’S “LADDIE-BOY” is 
an Airedale.. I have Nephews and Nieces of this 
great DOG. Attractive in the Home, Useful on 
the Farm; Supreme in the Hunting Field. 
Don’t sleep if interested. Dr. Knox, Box 50. 
Danbury, Conn. 





, 





MARBLE PAPER WEIGHTS, crystalline 
Georgia Marble, white, pink or grey, plain or 
with initials, prepaid $1.00 each. Georgia Marble 
Co., Tate, Ga. 
fa a ae a 


ENGRAVED BUSINESS CARDS 


GENUINE Hand Engraved on Copper Pilate. 
High Class in every respect, at reasonable 
priee=. Samples upon request. The Don 
Coulton Engraving Co., Milford, Conn. 


——_—>———K—_z==_= - » 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOREIGN COMMISSIONS EXECUTED—By 
two young men ne in May. Nothing too 
e 


small nor too a est of references. Box 
133, care Forbes Magazine. 
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ed that his will was broken by the dis- 
gruntled ones with the greatest ease. 

The little book “Make Your Will,” by 
Arthur W. Blakemore shows just how 
to make your will under the laws of any 
state, with perfect confidence in its 
legality and effectiveness to fulfil your 
wishes. Possibly, if the learned judge 
had not been so learned, but had owned 
a copy of Mr. Blakemore’s little book, 
he might have had his heart’s desires 
fulfilled. The beauty of the book is 
that it is short, concise, not in legal 
terminology, and easily understood. No 
doubt many thousands of people have 
been looking for just such a book. 

* * * 


Recent new business books are: 

The United States Reserve Bank, by 
Hon. C. N. Fowler. 

The Romance of a Great Store (R. H. 
Macy & Co.), by Edward Hunger- 
ford. 

Employers Associations in the United 
States—Bonnett. 

Some Legal Phases of Corporate 
Financing, Reorganization and Reg- 
ulations, by Stetson, Byrne, Cra- 
vath, etc.—reprint edition. 

China Year Book for 1921 and 1922. 

Wealth and Income of the American 
People—W. R. Ingalls. 

Foreign Trade Markets and Methods 
—Cooper. 

Retail Store Management, by D. D. 
Kirk. 

Railroads and the Government, by 
F. H. Dixon. 

The Stock Market, by Professor S. S. 
Huebner. 





About Important People 








President Harding nominated William 
Phillips of Massachusetts, now Minis- 
ter to The Netherlands, to be Under- 
Secretary of State, to succeed Henry P. 
Fletcher. 


Hoffman Philip, Minister to Colom- 
bia, was appointed Minister to Uruguay 
and Samuel H. Piles, of Washington, 
for the Colombian post. 


A. C. Townley has resigned as presi- 
dent of the National Non-Partisan 
League. 


C. M. Carr was elected president of 
the Durham Hosiery Mills, at Durham, 
N. C., to succeed the late J. S. Carr, Jr. 


Harry E. Ward, president of the Irv- 
ing National Bank of New York, is vis- 
iting banking centers in England, 
France and Central Europe. 


Charles Hayden resigned as a direc- 
tor and as chairman of the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis Railroad, and M. L. Bell 
resigned as a director. Jules S. Bache 
was elected chairman of the company 
and L. W. Baldwin and P. V. Davis 
were elected to fill vacancies on the 
board. 


Lee, Higginson & Co. announce that 
the following men will become partners 
in their firm as of April 1: Charles E. 
Cotting and Edward H. Osgood, of Bos- 
ton; Donald Durant, New York, and 
William McCormick Blair of Chicago. 


Archibald B. Boyd and Percy R. Goe- 
pel were suspended from the New York 
Stock Exchange. 
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Financial Notices 
Meetings and Elections 
Dividend Notices 


Forbes Magazine calls attention of sub- 
scribers and advertisers to this column. 
Our 30,000 business executives and in- 
vestors are always interested in an- 
nouncements of this nature, since such 
announcements very often are vital to 
their financial interests. 


Rate: 10 cents a word. Six words to the 
agate line. 











The New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad Company 


TO THE STOCKHOLDERS: 

NOTICE is hereby given that the Annual 
Meeting of the Stockholders of The New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad Company 
will be held in the Assembly Hall of the Hotel 
Garde, corner of Meadow Street and Columbus 
Avenue, New Haven, Connecticut, on WEDNES- 
DAY, APRIL 19th, 1922, at 12.00 o’clock noon, 
for the following purposes: j 

1. To consider and take appropriate action 
upon the Statement of the affairs of The 
New York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road Company for the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1921, and all acts described 
therein or reported at said meeting. 

2. To elect a Board of Directors to serve 
until the next annual meeting and _ until 
their successors shall have been elected 
and qualified. 

3. To consider and act upon 
(a) A proposition to ratify, confirm and ap- 

prove of the execution by the officers 
of this Company of an agreement dated 
January 15, 1922, between James C. 
Davis, Director General of Railroads, 
this Company, and the Guaranty Trust 
Company, of New York, amending 
Equipment Trust Agreement No. 53, 

. dated January 15, 1920. 

(b) A proposition to ratify, confirm and 
approve the execution by the officers 
of this Company of a lease to the New 
York, Westchester & Boston Railway 
Company of that portion of this Com- 
pany’s right of way hetween Mount 
Vernon, New York, and Larchmont. 
New York, upon which said Railway 
Company’s tracks are now constructed 
and operated. 

(c) A proposition to ratify, confirm and ap- 
prove the issue by this company of its 
bonds, notes, or other evidences of in- 
debtedness to finance or secure loans 
made and to be made by the United 
States. 

(d) A proposition to issue this Company’s 
bonds, notes or other evidences of in- 
debtedness for refunding or otherwise 
discharging the existing obligations of 
this Company before, at or after the 
maturity thereof. 

(e) A proposition to issue this Company’s 
bonds, notes or other evidences of in- 
debtedness to provide funds for addi- 
tions to or extensions or betterments of 
this Company’s property. 

For the purpose of this meeting the transfer 
books of the Company will be closed from the 
close of business March 28, 1922, and reopened 
on April 20, 1922, 

Dated at New Haven, Connecticut, this 28th 
day of March, 1922, 


DIVIDEND NOTICE OF THE 
American Light & Traction Co. 


The Board of Directors of the above Com- 
pany, at a meeting held April 4th, 1922, declared 
a CASH dividend of 14% Per Cent. on the Pre- 
ferred Stock and CASH dividend of 1 Per Cent. 
on the Common Stock and a dividend at the rate 
of one share of Common Stock on every One 
Hundred (100) shares of Common Stock out- 
standing, all payable May Ist, 1922. 

The Transfer Books: will close at 3 o’clock 
P. M., on April 13th, 1922, and will reopen at 
10 o’clock A. M., on April 27th, 1922. 


C. N. JELLIFFE, Secretary. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


New York, March 29, 1922. 
The Board of Directors have declared a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of one and one-half per 
cent. (14%), on the preferred capital stock of 
a Parr. ee = 1922, to pre- 
ed stockholders of recor t th it 
business April 7th, 1922, : = 


OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
INVESTMENT SERVICE BUREAU 


If you are an investor you owe it to yourself to 
read the Mortgage in Retail Packages 


This informative booklet without t 
F REE 72s the Investor’s Service aonna 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Do you know a funny story 
that would interest our readers? 
“Forbes” offers a Prise of $5 for 
the best story published in each 
issue and also pays $1 for each 
story used. 

Settled 

Two fussy traveling salesladies were 
riding in opposite seats in the train. 
One thought the car was too hot, the 
other said it was too cold. 

Just then a dusky porter came 
through. 

“Porter,” commanded the first lady, 
“I wish you’d open that window. I’m 
nearly smothered.” 

“Don’t you do it!” snapped the other. 
“If you do I'll freeze to death.” 

The porter scratched his head. 

“What you ’spose Ah should do in a 
case lahk dat?” he asked a portly look- 
ing traveling man, about two seats to 
the rear, trying to enjoy a little read- 
ing. 

“Open it a while and freeze one; then 
shut it and smother the other.”—$5 
prize to Edward A. Hess, S. E. corner 
Third and Plum Streets, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. a 

The New Porter 

The proprietor of a furniture store 
who usually did the hiring was one day 
surprised to see a new porter dusting 
off the stock. In astonishment, he 
asked sharply, “Where did you come 
from?” 

Porter: “From Ireland, Sur.”—$1 
prize to Michael J. Coleman, 84 Ninth 
Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. 

* *« * 
Presence Required 

A quill-driver timidly approached his 
boss’s desk and intimated gently that 
he would like to take a day off on 
Wednesday. 

The boss frowned upon him, and 
growled sternly: “Look here, you 
know perfectly well that we are 
frightfully busy, and I cannot spare a 
man. Why on earth do you want next 
Wednesday off?” 

“Well, you see, sir,” explained the 


young man hesitatingly, “I am going to 


be married on Wednesday and I—I 
should like to be there.”—$1 prize to 
H. Munn, Roxland, B. C., Canada. 
* * £ 
Sold at Last 

Persistency in inserting the same ad- 
vertisement, with no change of word- 
ing or illustration, is a trait of some 
advertisers. 

A prospective customer wrote to a 
firm whose advertisement never seemed 
to change: 

“Have noted your picture of one pair 


corduroy pants in ‘Home Magazine’ 


for past four months. More I see of 
them better I like them. If not sold as 
yet, please enter my order for same.” 

$1 prize to Frank H. Jones, 15 Rowe 
Street, Auburndale, Mass. 


























‘Teode More Reg U.S Pet OF 
Time to Re-tire? 
(Buy Fisk) 


UCCESS is dependent on several import- 
ant factors. 


Purpose—Perseverance—Principles and hard 
work. 


Fisk Tires are built with a purpose—to give 
the best dollar for dollar value possible. 


The hard work and perseverance of the Fisk 
Organization, coupled with their high prin- 
ciples in manufacturing and merchandising, 
have made this purpose a fact and have 
made Fisk Tires the success they are. 
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Investors in Oil Securities ! 


Do you know about the greatest 
Independent of them all 


THE TEXAS COMPANY ? 


It will be of advantage to you to find out some of the 
new and exclusive facts brought out in an exhaustive 
investigation recently completed by FORBES 
FINANCIAL RESEARCH— 


What are the “Hidden Assets” Worth? 


How is the company preparing to cope with 
the strongest competition of its career? 


What is the value of its sulphur properties? 


What are the prospects for cash dividends and 
“melons” in future? 


The way to be informed on these and a host of other points, 
and to put yourself in a position to judge of the present value 
and future prospects of the stock, is described fully in our 
new free booklet, which contains a large size 


ADJUSTED STOCK-PRICE CHART 
A valuable record for future reference 
BOTH SENT FREE WITH THIS COUPON 


mes er se we aee ees see ees aes ew ae BP eewweewee eis ecewewecanaca 


FORBES FINANCIAL RESEARCH 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Gentlemen: Please send me Free Price Chart showing the market movements of Texas 
Co. stock from 1914 to recent date, together with full particulars about your report 
on the company. 
Yours truly, 
Forbes 4-15-22 
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Name 
Address 
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; $60,000,000 
The New York Central Railroad Company 


REFUNDING AND IMPROVEMENT MORTGAGE 5% GOLD BONDS, 
SERIES C 


Dated October 1, 1921 Due October 1, 2013 
Interest payable April 1 and October 1 in the City of New York 





Redeemable, as a whole but not in part, at the option of the Company, at 105% and accrued interest on, but not before, 
October 1, 1951, or on any interest date thereafter, on three months’ notice. 





Coupon Bonds in denomination of $100 (not registerable) and in denominations of $1,000 and $500, registerable as to 
principal. Fully registered Bonds in denomination of $1,000 and authorized multiples 
thereof. Coupon and registered Bonds interchangeable. 





The issuance of these Bonds has been authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 





GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, TRUSTEE 





A. H. Smith, Esq., President of The New York Central Railroad Company, has summarized as 
follows his letter to us describing thts issue: 


The Refunding and Improvement Mortgage Bonds are secured by direct mortgage on all of the ratlroad 
owned by The New York Central Railroad Company, the main line of which, extending from New York City to 
Chicago, is one of the trunk lines of heaviest traffic in the United States. 


The property mortgaged includes rolling stock costing in excess of $134,000,000 which is owned free from 
equipment liens, and the mortgage will attach to additional rolling stock costing approximately $135,000,000 upon 
the payment of outstanding equipment obligations aggregating approximately $52,000,000 


The Company's investments other than owned road and equipment amount to approximately $370,000,000, 
about 80% of which is in affiliated or controlled steam railway properties forming an integral part of the New 
York Central system. Income received by the Company from these investments in the last seven years averaged 
4.67% per annum on the book cost of all of the investments including non-dividend paying stocks. 


For the last seven years (i. e., since consolidation with the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway), 
the Company’s net income, after deducting rentals and miscellaneous income charges, averaged $58,001,400 per 
annum, as contrasted with $24,057,985 average annual interest charges on mortgage and other secured debt. Net 
income in 1921, after deducting rentals and miscellaneous income charges, amounted to $63,090,362, as compared 
with $27,825,969 interest charges on mortgage and other secured debt. Inasmuch as the proceeds of this issue are 
to be used, in large part, to retire existing debt, the issue of these $60,000,000 Bonds will increase the annual 
interest charges of the Company by only about $160,000. The average interest rate on the Company’s mortgaged 
debt, including the present issue and $480,161,000 underlying bonds, is slightly less than four per cent. 


Since January 1, 1915, the Company has added to surplus approximately $80,000,000 from current income 
after payment of dividends on its stock. The Company has additional resources in the undistributed earnings of 
subsidiary properties, its proportion of the undistributed surplus earned by five principal steam railway sub- 
sidiaries during the last seven years amounting to more than $44,000,000 


The outstanding securities junior to the Refunding and Improvement Mortgage Bonds include $105,500,000 
Debenture Bonds and $249,597,355 par value of capital stock. For every year since 1869, dividends have been paid 
at the rate of at least four per cent. per annum; since 1900 the rate has been not less than five per cent. per annum. 


_In the opinion of counsel, the Refunding and Improvement Mortgage Bonds are a legal investment for 
savings banks in the states of New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut and Vermont. 


THE ABOVE BONDS ARE OFFERED FOR SUBSCRIPTION, SUBJECT TO ISSUE AS PLANNED AND TO 
THE APPROVAL OF OUR COUNSEL, AT 94%% AND ACCRUED INTEREST, TO YIELD NEARLY 
5.30 PER CENT. 





Subscription books will be opened at the office of J. P. Morgan & Co., at 10 o’clock A. M., Monday, April 3, 1922. 
The right is reserved to reject any and all applications, and also, in any case, to award a smaller amount than applied 
for. The amount .due on allotments will be payable at the office of J. P. Morgan & Co., in New York funds, the date 
of payment to be specified in the notices of allotment, against delivery of temporary Bonds exchangeable for definitive 
Bonds when prepared. 





J. P. MORGAN & CO. . 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK, New York THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 

GUARANTY COMPANY OF NEW YORK BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, New York 
HARRIS, FORBES & CO. 

KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. LEE, HIGGINSON & CO. 


New York, April 3, 1922 


As all of the above bonds have been sold, this advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 
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Ie] : Yet all these parts 
I make just one telephone 


To most peopie a telephone is 
merely a place to taik into and a 
thing that you hold to your ear. As 
a matter of fact two hundred and 
one separate parts are needed to 
make one telephone. 


This complexity calls for an ac- 
curacy in construction comparable 
with that demanded by the finest 
watch. Remarkable precision is 
necessary because your telephone 
must catch a most elusive thing— 


the subtle differences in inflection 
of the human voice. 

To build such an instrument takes 
skill. The ability to make it better 
and better as the standards neces- 
sarily became higher was achieved 
only through years of accumulated 
experience. 

The Western Electric Company 
has been making telephones since 
1877—one year after the telephone 
was invented. 











ay Wesfern Electric 


Since 1869 Makers of Electrical Eouipment 
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* the Midst of Things 


In the heart of Greater New York stands 
the Chemical National Bank. At its doors ' 
Seeking New B 
are City Hall—the heart of the City’s life— - phe pha hn ama 
the homes of the big metropolitan dailies, 


stations of every subway and elevated, and (COHEM IG AL 


the big commercial houses of the City. 
NATIONAL 


A commercial bank in the beginning, a B AN K 


commercial bank now—performing every ot eer CORK 
function of a bank. Founded 1824 


BROADWAY AND CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 





